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DIRECTED ACTIVITIES 
IN ENGLISH 
By J. ARTHUR FERNER 


A new workbook (Sept. 1949) planned 
to teach basic skills which the student 
can apply to everyday problems of read- 
ing, writing, and speaking. The abundant 
exercises are carefully designed to diag- 
nose and to teach. They are interesting 
in content, mechanically convenient, 
= supplemented with lively visualiza- 
tions. 
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COLLETTE . CROSS . STAUFFER - HOOK 


THE WORLD 
LITERATURE 


Chosen for their interest to high-school students and for their literary worth, 
the selections in these four new anthologies are from both modern and classic 
writers. Each book is equipped with helpful study aids which include intro- 
ductions to each group of selections, explanatory comments and footnotes for 
each section, a wealth of study questions that make the student think about 
what he reads, interesting suggestions for further reading, brief biographies of 
the writers. Each volume is completely and strikingly illustrated. 


This book brings to boys and girls the delightful 
WITHIN THE AMERICAS experience of discovery and captures with vigor 


the true spirit of America in its hemispheric sense. Treasure Island (complete). 


World-wide in scope, this book takes high-school 
BEYOND THE SEAS students to distant lands. Writers of many nations 
tell of their homelands, American authors write from their deep experience 
and knowledge of lands across the sea. Julius Caesar (complete); The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner (complete); A Tale of Two Cities (abridged). 


Here is a comprehensive survey of American litera- 
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Edited by Jay E. Greene 
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has been edited for school use, beautifully illustrated 
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portraying the realistic struggle for life of a family in China, this modern 
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GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
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New Edition, Revised. Elementary and Advanced, grades 
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Measure: 
Silent Reading 1. Rate of reading at a controlled level of 
comprehension. 
Tests 2. Comprehension of words, sentences, para- 


gtaphs, longer articles. 

3. Ability to use skills required in locating 
information. 

Elementary and Intermediate for grades 4-10. 


lowa 1. A reliable and valid means of measuring 
ofe, pupil abilities in the most important lan- 

Language Abilities guage skills. 
2. Based on extensive analytical study of 
Tests skills and abilities used in written lan- 

guage work. 
3. Point the way to effective instructional 
and remedial procedures in expressional 

language abilities. 
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IDYLLS OF 
THE KING 


—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


by Ward & Bernard 
Price, $1.75 


Here is the newest addition to our famous 
Comparative Classics Series and promises to 
be the most popular. Here we find the 
romantic charm of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son’s Idylls combined with the modern 
masterpiece of Edna St. Vincent Millay— 
The King’s Henchman, which gained world 
acclaim when it was produced as an 
opera at the Metropolitan. Everyone who 
has read this book thrills to the universal 
appeal of love, chivalry, and intrigue 
interwoven in each. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘'E]’’ 
Describing All the Books in the Comparative Series 
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Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
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the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,”’ an 
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arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
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Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS 


A new and functional course in 
high school literature is in the 
making, one that will live up 
to your greatest expectations. 
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Journal for announcement of 
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4TH EDITION 
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make one Book-Dollar do 
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save time— money 


for complete list of most widely 
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NEW NARRATIVES Edited by Blanche Colton Williams 
Enlarged Edition 
Popular stories ideal for pupils who have reading difficulties. $1.52. 


THE SPORTING GESTURE 
By Thomas L. Stix. Edited by Frank A. Smerling 


The spirit of fair play dramatized in exciting sports stories. $1.40 
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Revised Edition 
45 essays which stimulate further reading and original writing. $1.60 


VERSE OF OUR DAY Edited by Margery Gordon and Marie B. King 
Revised Edition 
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A MAGIC WORLD Edited by Margery Gordon and Marie B. King 
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RECENT SHORT STORIES 
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A balanced collection of distinguished stories by famous authors. $1.80 
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A COMPLETELY 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 


4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


® 2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


© A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


© A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 

® Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


® 15,000 proper names. 
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THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume XX XVIII 


OCTOBER 1949 


Number 8 


The Condition of American Writing 


JOHN FARRAR’ 


Gwen an opportunity to write again in 
these pages after a long absence from 
them, with a whole rounded thirty years 
in the world of New York City journal- 
ism, publishing, and teaching to remem- 
ber and with today’s and tomorrow’s 
desk to contemplate, there is a tempta- 
tion to generalize up the mountain, 
across the field, and in the meadows, and 
to jump the brook as well. Having missed 
several copy-dates in an attempt to do 
otherwise, I capitulate to an almost ado- 
lescent urge to dash hither and yon. 
Through this time, I have become 
more the publisher and less the book re- 
viewer, and all this time, except for a 
short space in the twenties, has been har- 
assed and turbulent, and the point of 
view toward writers and writing could 
not but change. The material from which 
a publisher observes writers and judges 
their work is in many ways special. Much 
of it lies before and extends beyond the 
printed page. He is often personal confi- 
dant as well as editor. He is of necessity 
impresario and, properly or not, some- 
times parent and banker. Much of this 
data must remain locked in the vaults 
* Chairman of the board, Farrar, Straus, & Co. 
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of confidence, discovered perhaps by the 
thesis-writers of tomorrow. Yet the pub- 
lisher cannot but judge an author by his 
character in addition to his sentence 
structure. The writing of today lies not 
only in the volumes on library shelves 
and reviewers’ desks but in vast piles of 
manuscripts in the publisher’s study. 
This intensifies and enriches his point of 
view, on the one hand; but it also dilutes 
and distracts it. I am aware of a certain 
distortion in the point of view and warn 
friends and readers of it. 

American writing and the American 
writer have been much discussed since 
World War II. The schools and the col- 
leges have been well aware of this, since 
thousands of people ask to be taught how 
to write stories and too few wish to know 
how to read and to write English. The 
well-wishers for our writers are most of 
them alarmed, and I am going to quote 
from and discuss a number of their arti- 
cles, suggesting also that you read some 
of them entire if you have not done so. 
These articles have concerned themselves 
chiefly with the writers of poetry, fiction, 
and criticism, and most of them note 
sadly that new writers of developing stat- 
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ure have not emerged as they did be- 
tween the wars and that the public which 
flowered so pleasantly for the writing 
giants of the twenties has now become 
withered and bitter. However, most of 
these observers end their essays on a cu- 
rious note of hope, pointing out that 
times are confused, and that when non- 
confusion arrives, our writers necessarily 
will be less confused. 

As background to their remarks on to- 
day’s sterility, these commentators re- 
call the literary renascence of the twen- 
ties, the appearance of Fitzgerald, Hem- 
ingway, Dos Passos, Benét, MacLeish, 
and a score of others. They note that 
writers who had appeared before World 
War I, like Dreiser, Anderson, Cather, 
Frost, Sandburg, were loudly hailed and 
widely read along with the newcomers. 
They describe the “socially conscious” 
thirties, the proletarian novels, Farrell 
and Steinbeck, the southern folkways of 
Caldwell and Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe’s 
reafhirmation of America, the prewar 
propagandists and their words for free- 
dom and democracy. They show us that 
the correspondents of World War II 
were superior journalists and continue to 
attempt to be so. They applaud or de- 
plore the influence of Kafka and the 
Existentialists. They point out that the 
best-seller lists after both wars were filled 
with titles of religious spirit and of prom- 
ised ways of self-help. They mark the dis- 
illusionment of the Marxists and the dei- 
fication of the lunatic fringe. They are 
then abruptly confronted and distressed 
by the lack of anything to get excited 
about. 

As far back as September 1, 1947, in 
Life magazine, John Chamberlain some- 
what solemnly explained that “some- 
time in the future the people of the U.S. 
and the rest of the world will discover— 
or rediscover—a number of worthy pur- 


poses. And the pursuit of purpose will 
generate an energy that must eventually 
spill over into literature, which is part of 
life.” In August, 1948, the Partisan Re- 
view published a symposium on “The 
State of American Writing” which was 
composed of answers to a number of 
questions by nine critics, including a 
short and dejected statement from H. L. 
Mencken. Notable for a number of 
things, including fine pieces from Messrs. 
Blackmur, Ransom, and Trilling, it was 
impressive that nine individuals could be 
summoned in this country who could 
more or less properly be termed critics. 
Since then, other such critical figures 
seem to be popping up almost daily to 
recognize the pale estate of our life and 
literature, and most of these ladies and 
gentlemen are in residence at the schools 
and colleges. 

In January of this year, Wallace 
Stegner’s “The Anxious Generation” 
appeared in the English Journal. It was 
a modest and kindly piece, sensitive— 
chiefly from the viewpoint of the teacher 
—to the problems of today’s young 
writer. As the publisher judges from 
manuscripts from all over the world that 
crowd upon him, the teacher judges from 
those whom he meets in the classroom. 
Mr. Stegner is hopeful that his anxious 
generation will find its direction. I agree 
with him that these young people are 
writing for themselves in a sense better 
than any generation in the period of 
years we are discussing, and I find that a 
number of publishers agree with him in 
this; but that they are writing better for 
their readers is certainly far from true, 
and to correct this must be the concern of 
the English teachers as well as the pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Stegner believes that there was 
more writing discipline in the Golden 
Twenties than there is today, that 
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“people who rebelled against every other 
sort of control willingly submitted to 
artistic disciplines of a rigorous kind.” 
This is not the way I remember it. Mr. 
Stegner implies that he wishes today’s 
young were more willing to accept such 
artistic discipline. I do not have so much 
opportunity to see them in the classroom 
as does Mr. Stegner, but I do read manu- 
scripts from the high schools and colleges 
and have gained the contrary impression 
that young people of today seem to be 
far too willing to submit to artistic sug- 
gestion, if not entirely to discipline, and 
that one of the things they need most is 
to march out for themselves. Mr. Stegner 
says, “But the mere fact that it [this 
generation] has come to the schools in- 
stead of running away from them is an 
indication of a soberer and less coltish 
spirit.” It may well be that members 
of this younger generation of writers 
will not cease being anxious until they 
get out of the schools. And I shouldn’t 
mind their kicking up their heels higher, 
either. 

In the March issue of Horizon, after I 
had started and set aside this article 
several times, there appeared Stephen 
Spender’s “The Situation of the Ameri- 
can Writer.” It is far more than a British 
visitor’s summation of our situation; it 
is a comparison of our situation with that 
of the British and European writer by a 
man who obviously admires us—in fact, 
confesses that he loves us. A first reading 
carried the conviction that Spender was 
exactly right in all his points, although 
he himself would not claim this, After 
several rereadings, this brilliant, sym- 
pathetic, and yet savage study of our 
writers and of our treatment of them still 
seems the most intuitive and provocative 
survey that has appeared in some time, 
but seems often wrong, particularly in 
emphasis. Mr. Spender is a fine writer. 
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He must also be an exceedingly practical 
man. Apparently he has observed us in 
somewhat the same manner as the late 
Sir Hugh Walpole. His essay is not only 
a study of our ideological idiosyncrasies 
but of our economic exigencies as well. It 
is all here: the thwarted hopes, the lone- 
liness, the vulgarity, the exploitation, the 
despair. The wound administered by his 
poisoned sword will not soon heal in this 
publisher’s side. Yet, fortunately, I be- 
lieve that much of what he points out is 
not quite—almost, but not quite—true. 
There are checks and balances, perhaps 
observed best in the neighborhood of 
New York publishers who do not “keep 
up air-conditioned offices in huge luxuri- 
ously furnished buildings which are on 
the scale of the offices of the most profit- 
able capitalist enterprises.” 

One of Spender’s main discoveries is 
that the American writer is a lonely man, 
his loneliness resulting as tragically from 
success as from failure. In England and 
elsewhere, he claims, the writer finds his 
own kind more easily. He notes, too, the 
small public for the new and experimen- 
tal writer and the escape to the universi- 
ties. “The American universities are to a 
large extent subsidizing American con- 
temporary literature. In fact, one can 
foresee a day when American literature 
might be divided into two channels: the 
commercialized success and the subsi- 
dized commercial failure.” 

You should read this piece of Mr. 
Spender’s. Those of you who have al- 
ready seen it will realize that his con- 
clusions parallel my own at many points. 
He discusses Hollywood, book clubs, the 
teaching of writing, bookshops, conflicts 
in our society. It is unfair to quote from 
so stimulating and inclusive essay, but I 
risk one paragraph: 

The uncreative loneliness is a too facile ac- 
ceptance of the separation of the writer’s 
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particular situation from all others. It is the 
loneliness of the successful who sneer at the un- 
successful, of the unsuccessful who reject every 
possibility of success, of the poets who retire 
early into University careers and concentrate 
on tremendous labours of literary criticism, of 
the editors and publishers who allow policy to 
be dedicated to them by sales managers, and 
equally of the editors who have no wish to 
expand their circulation beyond a tiny clique, 
the loneliness of those who retire bitterly to the 
Mid-West or the Pacific coast, or of those who 
accept alcohol as their fatality and write with 
it and about it. This acceptance of partial 
situations is mechanical because it is a reflection 
of the segregating, specializing, commercializing 
tendencies of the whole of America. 


Yet I do wonder if, like many another 
English visitor, Mr. Spender really 
wasn’t looking for a Bloomsbury in 
America, and, not finding one, spent 
more time in the universities than in 
getting to know our middle classes. Per- 
haps not; but I do wish to quote also 
from V. S. Pritchett’s comment on his 
fellow-British critic’s article, published 
in the New York Times Book Review of 
June s. 

Bloomsbury, with all its dazzling talent, was 
an aberration in the course of English literature, 
and is going out in a pretty glitter of academic 
art criticism to which its sons take more 
eagerly than to the rough ways of literature. 
An editor can find ten young art critics for 
every one promising literary reviewer. I look to 
the rankling bosoms of the lower-middle class; 
they qualify for Mr. Spender’s literary com- 
munity, for if any one is a displaced person the 
lower-middle class man is with a vengeance. 


In the late spring and summer days, 
the Saturday Review of Literature stormed 
into controversy with articles by Robert 
Hillyer and others, concerned largely 
with the Library of Congress award to 
Ezra Pound and the influence of Mr. 
Spender’s friend, T. S. Eliot. The issues 
involved were several and confused; but 
the one which concerns us here is the 
effect on the young writer of the Eliot 


worshipers. Of Eliot’s greatness as a poet, 
I have no doubt. That American poetry 
of today may be the greatest we have 
ever produced may be equally true; but 
Mr. Eliot and his followers have been 
deeply responsible for its obscurity and 
lack of tune. This responsibility, bol- 
stered by I. A. Richards and others, has 
extended intellectually to prose through 
the teaching of English in our schools and 
colleges. The almost complete separation 
of the modern poet and the public has 
followed. Some may consider this not to 
be an evil in itself, although in my own 
opinion it is a very great evil. It is cer- 
tainly devilish hard on the poet and on 
the publisher who would like now and 
then to publish poetry. 

The chief danger in our teaching, 
thinking, and writing was indicated long 
ago by the shrinking of the poetry public 
and by the remoteness of the “new criti- 
cism,” so called, and its effect on the 
school and college classroom, on both 
students and teachers. 

One of the most distressing hours I can 
remember in the last few years was spent 
in the company of one of our great 
American poets, one who, although 
strongly original, has been influenced by 
Pound and Eliot. The poet felt lonely and 
bitter. For years he has not understood 
why he was not more widely read; about 
his latest book, even the critics, younger 
and less aware of him, seemed not greatly 
to care. I feared he would suspect me, as 
one who had once published him; for, 
though he felt that I had failed to market 
his wares successfully, we remain friends. 
Therefore, I did not say to him, “If you 
write as you write, as yourself (and I 
consider you a great poet), you will never 
achieve a wide public in your time. Al- 
though you are less obscure than many of 
your contemporaries, those who once 
read poetry have been so baffled by the 
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obscurity of many of your contemporar- 
ies that they have turned away from 
poetry as a whole. The critics naturally 
are tired of writing of poetry when no 
one follows their criticism. Critics like to 
be read also. You cannot have your cake 
and eat it too.” 

In many ways I have agreed with the 
various commentators on the condition 
of our writing and often with their feeling 
about the cause of this solstice, during 
which the strongly creative writer has 
not seemed to them to appear. It is my 
opinion, however, that a number of such 
writers have appeared, have not been 
recognized, and have not found the soil 
and the climate in which to grow. For a 
literature to burgeon as it did in the pe- 
riod between the wars, it is not enough 
that a few individuals recognize a few 
good writers. There must be a body of 
creative readers and of creative critics. 


. Destructive critics and carping readers 


do not help the writer. I am aware that 
some great writing has been done in iso- 
lation; but this less than any age before 
is an age for a retreat to the ivory tower. 

What has happened to American writ- 
ers and readers since World War II might 
be called a huge psychological block. De- 
serted by their readers, the writers be- 
come either silent or fumbling, where- 
upon the readers desert in even greater 
numbers. This happened before, briefly, 
in the thirties, but was broken by the 
arrival of a strong contender or two and 
by the positivism and necessities of war. 
It is a curious fact that it should happen 
again at a time when there are probably 
more readers—and readers of books of 
some kind or other as well as of news- 
papers and magazines—than ever before 
in our history. 

Writing is as hard as, or harder than, 
any other kind of work in the world. The 
writer, of all creative artists, is most 
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beaten upon by the ideas, thoughts, and 
actions of others. They are his work. Yet 
I do not believe that the strain of our 
present world situation is what is produc- 
ing the fundamental difficulties for the 
American writer. He has always tri- 
umphed before and actually proved 
leader in such crises. I believe that the 
fault lies in this separation from the 
reader, and that two main factors have 
caused it: the intense self-consciousness 
which has grown up between the writer 
and the reader in the United States and 
the writer’s retreat to the schools, col- 
leges, and universities since World War 
II. In many ways the publishers are 
blamable for both these factors and must 
take personal as well as general respon- 
sibility. 

Before I discuss the causes and results 
of these two phenomena, I must make 
plain that I am also aware of, and dis- 
heartened by, the writer’s most immedi- 
ate block—his lack of security due to the 
rapidly accelerating economic difficulties 
in which he finds himself. His distress 
may result not entirely from the fact that 
he realizes his chances ef eating are less- 
ening (particularly if he writes what he 
wishes to write) but that even his chances 
of publication are dimming from day to 
day. This is even bitterer, following as it 
does the boom period of the war, when 
many publishers and writers imagined 
that their public would continue to buy 
practically anything that was published. 
Cynics may feel that this shrinkage may 
have a salutary effect on writing. I doubt 
it. It may, however, have been true that 
many persons with a small talent were 
encouraged toward a career by what 
proved to be only a temporary glitter. 

The self-consciousness of the American 
writer began in the twenties, if not be- 
fore. The colleges recognized at last the 
home product and began to teach Frost 
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as well as Longfellow. This was a happy 
event and encouraged the wild young to 
take themselves seriously and to boost 
the exploitation of their works. Broad- 
way publicity methods entered. The mo- 
tion picture and later the radio acceler- 
ated the high jinks. The publishers did 
not lag behind. Parenthetically, I am not 
one who feels that writing for the motion 
pictures and the radio has necessarily 
harmed our writers, but it has often 
turned them aside and added to their 
self-consciousness. The book clubs in- 
creased reading publics but spotlighted 
the personality of the author as well as 
his work. Publishers were told to use 
modern merchandising methods and 
public-relations counsels. They tried 
both. As the author’s picture-hat or 
hand-painted tie became important to 
the reader, his works, in a devious fash- 
ion, became less so. Moreover, there are 
few authors who can write for a mass 
public all the time and very few indeed 
whose work, if not their very lives, will 
not be blasted by too much contact with 
a fan public. The attention once be- 
stowed on visiting English authors is 
now turned to our own. The women’s 
clubs tired of British tones and clamored 
for good, straight American. 

There was a negative reaction to this 
in quiet places, and the book reviewers 
and the authors themselves turned 
against it. With increased rewards, the 
publishers paid too great advances and 
overinfluenced and coddled their writers. 
Much material was published about the 
author business, the publishing business. 
The public began to consider that it 
owned its authors as it did its actors and 
baseball players. Similarly, it became 
lumberingly critical. The speed of com- 
munication, wide merchandising, and no- 
tably the radio made reputations in a few 
hours. When this happens, human nature 


wants to tear down the reputations. 
There are now few enthusiasts for books, 
but only critics and “trials” and a vast 
number of people eager to pull a book 
apart rather than to be delighted by it. 
The author has become too aware of his 
public and frightened and embittered by 
his critics. 

He began to study trends. He even 
found classroom support for this most 
dreadful of habits. I actually had a letter 
from a Ph.D. student asking me to an- 
swer a questionnaire with data on the 
sales, reviews, and reactions to a book, 
the hero of which was a schoolteacher. 
His investigation was to discover whether 
the public liked books about school- 
teachers or would like them in the future. 
Was there a trend in that direction? Was 
it worth his while to write a novel about 
schoolteachers? (The novel in question 
did have a schoolteacher protagonist, but 
its theme was a subtle one of sex compli- 
cations, which I trust have nothing what- 
ever to do basically with the teaching of 
school.) This is such poppycock that I 
can find no words strong enough to 
damn it. 

The author is coming to fear his own 
still, small voice. Listening to siren 
voices, he began to produce synthetic 
books—and is still doing so. 

Such fault as lies in the schools and col- 
leges in the separation of writer and 
reader I suspect is even more the pub- 
lisher’s onus than the academicians. It is 
none the less serious. The various writing 
courses had, of course, started even be- 
fore World War I. They multiplied in the 
twenties and thirties. Out of them came 
a small group of writers and a few critics. 
There were the writers’ conferences. 
There was an increased emphasis on the 
commercial or, perhaps a better phras- 
ing, on “writing for publication.” It was 
not yet, however, academic big business. 
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During the long and searing years of 
World War II, many young men read 
many books and dreamed of writing 
others. Given the opportunity when they 
returned, they flocked to study writing, 
which cannot, of course, be taught. But 
they sought the atmosphere in which to 
write with friendly critics close by. 
Others, for less engaging reasons, sought 
the literary market place. The results in 
arithmetic we know. They were color- 
fully detailed in a description of our 
writing fever in the August issue of 
Tomorrow. 

At the start, with book sales high, 
there was great competition for the talent 
which was supposed to be found in the 
various types of writing courses across 
the country. The talent was indeed there. 
Publishers sent their editors widely to 
seek out the golden young. Sometimes 
the editors were informed. Sometimes the 
young were golden, sometimes not. They 
offered fellowships. Writing courses pub- 
lished their own magazines and books. 
Teachers of such courses vied with one 
another in their pride in the publication 
of works by students in their classes. The 
politics of teaching (or, indeed, of uni- 
versity presses) are scarcely less petty 
than those of commercial publishing- 
houses. The result, even in boom times, 
was overblown, unrealistic, and danger- 
ous. Many in academic circles rebelled, 
and sharp critical voices were heard. 

When times grew bad and publishing- 
houses less hospitable, many of these 
thwarted young writers turned to teach- 
ing and kept on with their writing. 
Others used their spare time in criticiz- 
ing the work of their fellows who had 
achieved publication. The writing which 
two years ago, as it came from the col- 
leges, seemed promising and fresh has 
faded in richness and decreased in ten- 
sion. The criticism which floods the daily 
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and weekly reviews, both national and 
local, is often crabbed and uncharitable. 
There will be no help here to a literary 
renascence unless the faults in the sys- 
tem are heeded and studied. 

Is it not important, at this time, 
that English departments in secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities re- 
examine the whole matter of the teaching 
of English—rhetoric, creative writing, 
whatever it may be called? In fact, is it 
not important that the whole teaching of 
reading and English be re-examined, 
from kindergarten on? Already the ma- 
turity of the students in the colleges is 
decreasing. The instructor of a class of 
freshmen in a Virginia college told me the 
other day that in his class of eighteen- 
and nineteen-year-olds not one had ever 
heard of Ellen Glasgow, James Branch 
Cabell, or, indeed, of Thomas Nelson Page. 
No teacher in lower classes had both- 
ered to tell them of the local literary 
heroes. As a publisher, and as one who 
has from time to time attempted teach- 
ing, I would have some ideas on what 
might be done, but they would naturally 
be hesitantly and humbly offered. Of one 
point I am sure: the difference between 
classes in creative writing and literary 
journalism should be sharply evident, 
and only the most professionally in- 
formed should attempt to teach “writing 
for publication,” if, indeed, it should be 
taught at all except in extension courses 
of schools of journalism. 

However, I do plead for a quick study 
of the whole question I raise here, and 
sincerely hope my plea will not be re- 
sented. It is not only the future of Ameri- 
can writing that is involved; it is the 
communication of ideas. 

As for the future of American writing 
after two wars, I believe the burden is on 
the critics and the publishers even more 
than on the writers themselves. Together 
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we seem to be failing the writers, for, in 
some fashion, we are helping to keep 
them apart from their readers. R. P. 
Blackmur, in a magnificent essay, “A 
Burden for Critics,” in the summer 
(1948) issue of the Hudson Review, wrote: 


Thus it is now clear that my purpose in pro- 
posing a heavy burden for criticism is, to say 
the least of it, evangelical. What I want to 
evangelize in the arts is rational interest, ra- 
tional statement, and rational technique; and I 


want to do it through technical judgment, 
clarifying judgment, and the judgment of dis- 
covery, which together I call rational judgment. 


Remembering that the writing and 
publishing of books is one of the last free 
coasts left to free men and that to keep 
the coast open we must fight what 
Lionel Trilling has called “the malign 
materialism pervasive through the world 
and established in Soviet Russia,” let us 
accept that burden in the fullest sense. 


E-merson’s Interests in Contemporary 
Practical Aff airs 


M. HELEN CONNOR’ 


I; Is not possible to extricate yourself 
from the questions in which your age is 
involved. Let the good citizen perform 
the duties put on him here and now.”? 
Thus the venerable Emerson, aged sev- 
enty-five, addressed his audience in the 
Old South Church, Boston, on March 30, 
1878. Such statements imply an active 
relationship with the problems and ac- 
tivities of the age in which one lives. 
Emerson was, to be sure, a scholar and a 
philosopher, but he was not, as many 
students frequently conclude, unaware 
of and uninterested in the world around 
him. Evidence indicates, on the other 
hand, that a consciousness of practical 
affairs was the logical outgrowth of his 
transcendentalistic philosophy. 

From early manhood his interest in 
agriculture and farm life was apparent. 
Speaking in Boston in 1844, he empha- 
sized the need of training youth to appre- 

* Teacher of English, Ecorse High School, Ecorse, 
Mich. 

#R. W. Emerson, “Fortune of the Republic,” 
Works (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1885), XI, 
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ciate the “tranquillizing” and “sanative”’ 
influences of the land.’ In the growth of 
industry—the replacement of hand labor 
by machinery and the enforcement of 
disciplinary regulations upon factory 
workers—Emerson perceived the crush- 
ing of individual initiative. Agriculture, 
on the other hand, presented an oppor- 
tunity whereby an individual might earn 
his livelihood by the labor of his own 
hands, restrained neither by tyrannical 
factory laws nor by employers. In his 
Journal (1823) he commented: “In the 
city, those who think must govern those 
who toil; in the country, the labourers 
both toil and govern.”’* In the quietness 
of the country, man did not exist only, 
Emerson felt, “to add a labourer to the 
state.”> Here, removed from the “glib- 
tongued tribe’ of the cities who build 
barriers of artificial distinctions, “live for 

3“‘The Young American,” Works, I, 348-49. 

4 Journals of R. W. Emmerson, edited by Edward 
Waldo Fmerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), I, 322. 

“Fortune of the Republic,” Works, XI, 397. 

*“Culture,” Works, Vol. VI. 
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EMERSON’S INTERESTS 


show,”? and are governed by public 
opinion, man develops his natural intu- 
itions, comes to know his own powers 
through his struggles with the elements,*® 
respects himself, and in so doing respects 
the Great God far within “his own na- 
ture.’ 

Emerson did not exhibit his interest in 
agriculture by spoken and written word 
only. That he actually cultivated his 
acres in Concord and experienced some 
of the hardships of agricultural life is 
evidenced by the following: “The hurts 
of the husbandman are many, as soon as 
the heat bursts his vine seed and the 
cotyledons open, the striped yellow bugs 
and the stupid squash bugs . . . sting the 
little plants to death and destroy the 
hope of melons. And as soon as the grass 
is well cut and spread on the ground, the 
thunderclouds . . . come growling down 
the heaven and make tea of his hay.’’ 

Inventions, too, greatly interested 
Emerson. In his Journal he wrote: “In 
my lifetime have been wrought five mir- 
acles—namely, (1) the Steamboat; 
(2) the Railroad; (3) the Electric Tele- 
graph; (4) the application of the Spectro- 
scope to astronomy; (5) the Photograph; 
. . . five miracles which have altered the 
relations of nations to each other.... 
Add ... the Mowing Machine, and the 
Horse Rake. A corresponding power has 
been given to manufacturers by the ma- 
chine for pegging shoes, and the power- 
looms, and the power-press of the print- 
ers. And in dentistry and surgery, Dr. 
Jackson’s discovery of Anaesthesia.’ 
Nor was he a conservative in his accept- 
ance of these improvements. In inven- 

7 

8 Journals, VIII, 72. 

9 Tbid., IV, rat. 

1° Tbid., VI, 388; see also remarks on his garden- 
ing experiences, ibid., IV, 260-71. 

1 Ibid. (1914), X, 359-60. 
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tions for the betterment of transporta- 
tion and communication he was especial- 
ly concerned. His enthusiasm for the 
railroad reached a high pitch: “The 
Railroad is the work of art which agitates 
and drives mad the people; as music, 
sculpture, and pictures have done in 
their great days,” he wrote. 

In the extension of railroads he saw the 
opening-up of the boundless resources of 
the West. He saw opportunity for the 
tired, underpaid factory worker of the 
eastern cities and the oppressed immi- 
grant to take up a homestead on the fer- 
tile acres of the new West and find the 
freedom, health, and peace enjoyed by 
those living close to nature. “I hear the 
whistle of the locomotive in the woods,” 
he said. “Wherever that music comes it 
has its sequel. It is the voice of the civili- 
ty of the 19th century saying . . . ‘How 
is real estate here in the swamp and wil- 
derness? .. . Down with the forest on 
the side of the hill....I will plant a 
dozen houses on this pasture next moon, 
and a village anon; and I will sprinkle 
yonder square mile with white houses 
like the broken snow banks that strow it 
in March.’ 

Moreover, the development of railroad 
and steamship lines’ stimulated trade 
and equalized market rates. Men in the 
interior found opportunity to dispose of 
their goods at prices commensurate with 
those received in sections nearer market. 

With better means of transportation 
and communication and increased trad- 
ing activity came the spirit of under- 
standing which to Emerson should exist 
between all men by virtue of the identity 
of their nature and which was essential 
to the maintenance of governmental oi- 
ganization. ““When, as now, the locomu- 
tive and the steamboat, like enormous 

2 Tbid. (1912), VII, 504. 


3 Ibid., VI, 322-23. 4 See ibid., p. 430. 
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shuttles, shoot every day across the 
thousand various threads of national 
descent and employment and bind them 
fast in one web, an hourly assimilation 
goes forward, and there is no danger that 
local peculiarities and hostilities should 
be preserved.’’5 

And again we may detect Emerson’s 
concern for the welfare of the individual 
underlying his interests in railroad ex- 
pansion, in the steamboat, in the electric 
telegraph, and in other improvements as 
well. The mowing machine, the horse 
rake, the machine for pegging shoes— 
each was of value in so far as it lightened 
the task of the laborer, added to his free- 
dom, and gave him greater dominion. 

No one familiar with the writings of 
Emerson can fail to be impressed by the 
emphasis placed upon education. Evi- 
dence of his enthusiasm for the public 
school system whereby the child of rich 
and poor alike was educated at public 
cost is found in the remarks which he, as 
a member of the Concord school commit- 
tee in 1864, made to his fellow-voters. 
Urging liberality in appropriations, he 
said: ‘Get the best apparatus, the best 
overseer; and turn out the best possible 
article.... We will make our schools 
such that no family which has a new 
home to choose can not fail to be attract- 
ed hither, as the one in which the best 
education can be secured. This is one of 
those long and prospective economies 
which are remunerative.’”® 

The betterment of the educational 
system, Emerson believed, meant greater 
opportunities to develop the inborn tal- 
ents and inclinations of every individual, 
to strengthen man’s confidence in him- 
self, and to give him mastery of material 
things. “For,” he noted, “until it is ac- 


's “The Young American,” Works, I, 344. 


© Journals, 1914, Vol. X. See also Emerson’s re- 
marks in his essay, “Education.” 


complished, it is the war and insult of 
things over him.’’7 

The type of education offered in the 
school was a subject of much speculation. 
“Teach us no more arts but how those 
which are already should be learned,’’* 
he wrote. Dissatisfied with the narrow- 
ness of contemporary education, he 
urged the adoption of a program of edu- 
cation which should prepare every indi- 
vidual for a rich, full life befitting the 
high dignity of his nature. In his essay, 
“Education,” he asserted that “the great 
object of Education should be to inspire 
the youthful man with an interest in him- 
self; to acquaint him with the resources 
of his mind, and to inflame him with a 
piety toward the Great mind in which he 
lives.” 

Education must do more than develop 
the moral nature of man. It must give 
technical knowledge in the direction of 
his natural bent,’® whether this be in the 
direction of music, mathematics, me- 
chanics, or politics. “If he be dexterous, 
his tuition should make it appear; if he be 
capable of dividing men by the trenchant 
sword of his thought, education should 
unsheathe and sharpen it. If he is jovial, 
if he is mercurial, if he is great-hearted, 
a cunning artificer, a strong commander, 
a potent ally, ingenious, useful, witty, 
prophet, diviner,—society has need of all 
these.””?° 

Such an objective called for a broaden- 
ing of the curriculum to include not only 
a knowledge of Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics but also a knowledge of the ac- 
tivities in the intricate phases of society 
in which the student might engage. In 
his Journal he commented: “‘T like to have 
a man’s knowledge comprehend more 


11 “Education,” Works, X, 127. 

*8 Journals (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), I, 343. 
"9 See Journals, III, 416. 

a “Education,” Works, X, 133. 
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EMERSON’S INTERESTS 


than one class of topics, one row of 
shelves. I like a man who likes to see a 
fine barn as well as a good tragedy.’™ 
The need of supplementing the technical 
and theoretical by practical training was 
clearly seen by Emerson. The school 
must give opportunities for experience in 
the art of doing; it must prepare man to 
take his place in the world as a usefui 
citizen and as a master of his environ- 
ment. “The great design of public edu- 
cation,” he stated, “is to prepare man for 
usefulness in active life.”** The tendency 
of the schools to undervalue the practical 
was, to him, one of the greatest evils of 
the educational system. “An education 
in things is not. We are involved in the 
condemnation of words, an age of words. 
We are shut up in schools and college 
recitation rooms for ten or fifteen years 
and come out at last with a bellyful of 
words and do not know a thing. We can- 
not use our hands, or our legs, or our 
eyes, or our arms.” 

With the dawn of a better-balanced 
program of education which should de- 
velop the genius and the moral and prac- 
tical nature of youth as well, Emerson 
saw the need of new methods in teaching. 
The old type of teaching wherein large 
numbers of children, regardless of differ- 
ences in temperaments and capacities, 
were grouped into one class and subject- 
ed to the same treatment must be sup- 
planted by a type which permitted of 
some individualized instruction by teach- 
ers who would patiently strive to develop 
the abilities of every child in the direc- 
tion of the child’s natural bent. Less at- 
tention must be given to the mechanical 
apparatus and more to the student. “A 
young man,” he observed, “‘is to be edu- 
cated, and schools are built, and masters 
brought together, and gymnasiums erect- 

Journals, II, 246. 


= [bid., 1, 35. 33 Ibid. (1911), V, 250-51. 
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ed, and scientific toys and manitorial 
systems and colleges endowed with many 
professorships, and the apparatus is so 
enormous and unmanageable that the 
education or calling out of his faculties is 
never accomplished; he graduates a 
dunce.’’*4 

The tendency of the school to adopt 
violence in matters of discipline irritated 
Emerson. He would not leave the child to 
the “career of his passions and whim- 
sies,’”’*5 to be sure. Discipline there must 
be, but not discipline brought about by 
the “proclamation of martial law’ and 
the infliction of corporal punishment. 
Rather Emerson would have a strength- 
ening of the bond of sympathy between 
teacher and pupil. And when such a rela- 
tionship exists, the pupil will feel the 
disapproval and the good example of the 
teacher to be sufficient reproof for his 
misdemeanors. Emerson also urged edu- 
cators to the realization of the fact that, if 
the child is engaged in interesting activity, 
disciplinary problems vanish. In this 
connection his remarks with reference to 
the teaching of Miss Eliza Hosmer are 
interesting. “The way that young wom- 
an keeps her school was the best lesson I 
received in the Preparatory School to- 
day. She knew so much and carried it so 
well in her head, and gave it out so well, 
that the pupils had quite enough to 
think of, and not an idle moment to 
waste on noise or disorder. ’Tis the best 
receipt I know for school discipline.’’” 

It is interesting to note that Emerson’s 
educational ideals of individualized in- 
struction, a well-rounded education, and 
the control of disciplinary problems by 
tact and sympathy with the students are 
those after which educators of today are 
striving. 

*4 (1910), Il, 275. 

as “Education,” Works, X, 142. 

% Thid. 27 Journals, X, 80. 
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During the later years of life the ques- 
tion of tariff became of increasing impor- 
tance to Emerson. The Republican poli- 
cy of high protective tariff was irritating 
to him. “TI hate the protection of trade in 
our politics,”’* he wrote. Again, this was 
the position of a transcendentalist, who 
hated all that restricted the freedom and 
equality of men. In the imposing of high 
duties upon goods Emerson saw the in- 
fliction of hardship and restraint upon 
both the consuming and the producing 
classes. The spectacle of the planter, 
compelled to take low rates for his prod- 
uce, and the poor laborer, denied the 
foods enjoyed by the more prosperous, 
was to him painful. To quote his Journal: 
“My faith in the freedom of trade returns 
always. If the Creator has made oranges, 
coffee, and pineapples to grow in Cuba 
and refused them to Massachusetts, I 
cannot see why we should put a fine on 
the Cubans for bringing these to us, a fine 
so heavy as to enable Massachusetts men 
to build costly palm houses and glass 


Thid., X, 312. 


conservatories, under which to coax these 
poor plants to ripen under our hard skies 
and thus discourage the poor planter 
from sending them to gladden the very 
cottages here. Tax opium, tax poison, tax 
brandy, gin, tobacco, and whatever ar- 
ticles of pure luxury, but not healthy and 
delicious foods.’ 

Thus, it seems clear that Emerson’s 
transcendental creed did not separate 
him from the world about him. Rather it 
stimulated a lively interest in the practi- 
cal affairs of his age. As a transcenden- 
talist who believed in the equality and 
divinity of men, he desired to improve 
the social and economic conditions under 
which men live. The recognition of these 
facts is essential, I believe, in the teach- 
ing of Emerson. When we, as teachers, 
present Emerson not only through the 
philosophic thought of the Oversoul but 
also through his interest in the age in 
which he lived, we will greatly increase 
our students’ appreciation for his writ- 
ings and his personality. 

29 Ibid., p. 228. 


Music That Leaps like Fire 


In the uncrowded darkness 
behind the closed, listening eyes 
music that leaps like fire from a funeral 


pyre 
sets the birds of the soul aflame 


and melts a honey-wax with flutes 
to fill the cracks the world has made 
with its screaming atonal axe 

in the mind 


till the nerves tingle 
with a scherzo of butterflies 
and the blood beats with the drums 


that fling their flags of triumph 
above the sharp silver spear-sounds 
of cymbals 


till the spirit 

(like a theme) 

rising on wings of trumpets and strings 
passes through rainbows of sound 

into a silence 

that sings. 


WILLIAM 


GILBERT AVENUE SCHOOL 
East PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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From Panel Discussions to Orations 


Seniors’ Thinking Problems 


EMMA MAE LEONHARD' 


Ix PLANNING an English curriculum 
most functional for those seniors soon to 
leave the sheltering walls of the high- 
school classroom to enter the mature 
world, holding for them competitive 
adult problems, I aimed at objectives 
which would make them feel a bit more 
secure in facing the basic issues underly- 
ing those problems. I am not implying 
that I ever dreamed of solving their prob- 
lems for them. On the contrary, I hoped 
to open up more fully their already 
opening eyes to life’s problems and to 
offer to them as individuals some basic 
principles to master and to follow habit- 
ually in order that they might grow into 
more independent, adequate, free, and 
mature individuals. I called this course 
“A Senior’s Design for Living.” The 
seniors liked the title. 

Finally, I chose from a maze of chal- 
lenging ideas the following problems to 
face as fully as time and the personnel of 
the classes justified: 


. His thinking problems 

. His speech problems 

. His writing problems 

. His correspondence problems 
. His grammar problems 

. His leisure problems 

. His work problems 

. His faith problems 

. His world problems 


All of those nine topics were not treated 
as separate units. For instance, I united 
with the thinking problems activities in 


* Jacksonville (Ill.) High School. 


ont Auf Wn 


listening, reading, speaking, and writing. 
In so doing I kept in mind the basic prin- 
ciples involved in each of the first five 
problems listed so that I myself would 
not stray too far from them but would 
treat such a complicated task with 
greater precision and clarity. During the 
first semester of the year’s course, which 
I am describing here, I centered every- 
thing around the student’s thinking 
problems. 

At first I set down the following eleven 
general objectives to be followed: 


1. To help the student detect propaganda 
and validate authority in order to prevent 
his being actuated by prejudice and false 
reasoning 

2. To encourage him to increase his inde- 
pendence in thinking and acting by recog- 
nizing emotional appeal and by developing 
an intelligent awareness of subtle methods 
of mass media of communication 

3. To help him discover criteria by which 
propaganda can be evaluated 

4. To enable him to participate in group dis- 
cussions on an intellectual basis, with due 
regard for factual evidence and the view- 
points of others 

5. To guide him to listen with discrimination 
and courtesy 

6. To encourage him to create a friendly at- 
mosphere when making a speech of any kind 

7. To lead him to speak in a modulated voice 
during discussion 

8. To encourage him to develop precise and 
colorful vocabulary 

9. To help him express himself, in both oral 
and written form, in a logica!, persuasive, 
and convincing manner 

10. To aid him to gain, through participation, 
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self-confidence and a sense of active belong- 
ing to the group 

11. To encourage him to do more “purposeful 
reading” 


Our activities, as you can imagine, 
were challenging and varied, but the stu- 
dents and I knew, I believe, where we 
were going and what steps we were tak- 
ing to arrive there. All of us talked infor- 
mally, and all of us spoke formally when 
the occasion made such a performance 
appropriate and expedient. At first we 
discussed informally the meaning, ap- 
peal, and importance of propaganda. We 
discovered current sources of propa- 
ganda in the school, the community, and 
the nation. The presidential-campaign 
year gave us a rich source: volunteer 
students visited political rallies during 
the free noon-hour period. We also tied 
up the resulting discussions with a review 
of the effective methods used in propa- 
ganda. The principal had already chosen 
as the weekly all-school-assembly film 
one showing the correct steps in voting, 
which we also discussed from propaganda 
angles, including the principal’s reason 
for showing the film. Before the student 
body held its presidential election, stu- 
dents of the American history classes in- 
structed the home rooms in the proper 
way of balloting. The following day we 
recalled thedifferences between fact, opin- 
ion, and propaganda. 

After that period of observation we 
planned a round of panel discussions on 
controversial subjects, some of which I 
offered and some of which the students 
added. Each student chose the subject in 
which he was most interested. We spent 
an hour in our school library and one in 
the public library in order to review or, in 
some cases, to learn for the first time the 
efficient ways of finding and using source 
materials. 

The students made simple bibliogra- 


phies and note-cards, which they handed 
in at the time of their discussions. After 
the introduction to library materials, they 
were allowed class time for some reading. I 
advised the students to listen in on such 
radio programs as the “University of 
Chicago Round Table,” “Town Meeting 
of the Air,” and “Junior Town Meeting.”’ 
We used a wire-recording of each of the 
last two for general class listening and 
discussion as to methods used by the par- 
ticipants in discussion and those used by 
the moderator to guide, restrain, and co- 
ordinate the speakers. Then we were 
ready to begin. Every student was an ac- 
tive member of at least one panel; with- 
out my encouragement some volunteered 
for more than one. Some of the subjects 
which aroused the most interest were: 
“Comic Books [or Movies] Are Harm- 
ful”; “The American Press Is a Free 
One’”’; “Book Clubs Are Detrimental to 
the Best Quality of Reading”; ‘“Televi- 
sion Will Replace Movies and Radio”; 
“The Radio Helps To Make Effective 
Citizens’’; “War Is Inevitable’’; “There 
Are Superior and Inferior Races’”’; “Teen- 
Agers Waste Their Leisure Time.” I as- 
sure you that there were some very lively 
discussions, as questions and comments 
from the audience were always in order. 
We emphasized the importance of facts 
until the students were conscious of be- 
ing judged by their use in the discussions. 
Many students confessed that they 
changed their point of view toward cer- 
tain problems. 

We followed that work with some writ- 
ing. Each student wrote an editorial on 
the topic which he had discussed on the 
panel, an open letter to the school or 
town paper, and a letter-to-the-editor in 
refutation, praise, or complaint of an ar- 
ticle found in a magazine. Each student 
wrote an editorial on either of the two 
subjects: “How Fathers Can Make Us 
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More Effective Citizens” and “I Speak 
for Democracy.” 

As a follow-up of the students’ speech 
and writing errors in common usage, we 
took out some time for a short grammar 
review. The students agreed that such 
work was justifiable because it would aid 
them in judging and criticizing their own 
sentences with greater security and inde- 
pendence. We tried to gain a clearer con- 
cept of those sentence elements which 
must be handled in the process of build- 
ing better and more meaningful sen- 
tences and paragraphs. We tried to mas- 
ter the appropriate grammatical termi- 
nology in order to acquire labels which 
would be very convenient in referring to 
those elements on future occasions. I em- 
phasized the need of watching the agree- 
ment between subject and verb, between 
pronoun and antecedent; the need of 
careful placement of modifiers; the need 
of unity and emphasis in sentences and 
paragraphs. We found it necessary to re- 
view some basic rules of punctuation, 
spelling, and capitalization in order to 
try to master them as a standard by 
which to evaluate our own sentences. We 
reconstructed and rebuilt sentences by 
using consciously methods which pro- 
duced greater precision, clarity, varia- 
tion, and appeal, methods such as appos- 
itive constructions; gerunds and infini- 
tives; introductory clauses, phrases, or 
adverbs; different types of sentences; the 
right word for the occasion; emotionally 
charged words, concrete words, the origi- 
nal rather than the trite, etc. We noticed 
the transitional value of the use of such 
words as “those,” “the preceding,”’ etc. 
Themes were always revised by the stu- 
dents before I gave them full credit. 

Since I wished to consider with the 
students the techniques of propaganda 
in literary art, referring to accepted 
drama, novels, lyrics, essays, and ora- 


tions, I introduced two resource units for 
supplementary reading to vary and en- 
rich the fundamentals review and drill. 
We discussed one of the purposes of 
drama, that of propaganda, which we il- 
lustrated by class discussion of Ibsen’s 
A Doil’s House. Then the students chose 
their own play for reading, guided by a 
long bibliography including plays of 
Sheridan and Goldsmith, Galsworthy, 
Ibsen, Chekhov, Moliére, G. B. Shaw, 
et al. We enjoyed interesting round-table 
discussions of quite a number of the 
plays. Each student participated. To my 
great satisfaction, NBC’s “University 
Theater” chose Galsworthy’s Justice the 
Sunday preceding our discussion of that 
play; several of the students had listened 
to it and accordingly added to the dis- 
cussion. We also read together selections 
from Swift’s Gulliver's Travels as an illus- 
tration of a successful satire. Luckily, 
“Invitation to Learning” discussed that 
book over the air just in time for us to 
use a wire-recording of the program for 
supplementary material. Then each stu- 
dent chose a problem-novel from a long 
list of suggested readings including such 
authors as Mark Twain, Cervantes, 
Tolstoy, Steinbeck, Upton Sinclair, H. G. 
Wells, Sinclair Lewis, John Marquand, 
Richard Wright, ef al. Each student gave 
a formal review of his novel, basing it on 
three topics: the purpose of the novel, 
how the author put over the purpose, and 
how successful it was as far as the reader 
was concerned. The time limit was ten 
minutes. We really enjoyed many well- 
organized and revealing discussions, in- 
cluding comparisons of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin with Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath and Mark Twain’s Con- 
necticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court 
with Cervantes’ Don Quixole. Sinclair 
Lewis’ Arrowsmith was very popular. 
Perhaps the radio again had helped, as at 
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least three different radio programs had 
recently included a dramatization of the 
famousnovel which thestudentshad heard 
and to which they referred. We read to- 
gether lyrics that had been written to sell 
an idea, including Southey’s “Battle of 
Blenheim,” Goldsmith’s “Elegy on the 
Death of a Mad Dog,” Hood’s “Song of 
the Shirt,” E. B. Browning’s ‘The Cry of 
the Children,” Lord Byron’s “Prisoner of 
Chillon” and “The Coliseum,” even 
Pope’s “Rape of the Lock.” 

The climax for the entire semester 
came with each student’s writing and 
reading his own oration before his class. 
We began this project by defining an 
oration and noticing the style, stunts, 
and methods included in successful ora- 
tions. We considered types of introduc- 
tions and conclusions; factors of interest, 
such as the specific, the concrete, the 
familiar, the vital, the unusual, the hu- 
morous, etc. I used as examples orations 
which students of their own age, includ- 
ing some from their own school, had 
written and used successfully in speech 
contests in high schools and colleges. The 
many discussions on controversial topics 
had built up a wealth of content material 
from which students might draw ideas. 
They were permitted, if they wished, to 
use the same field which they had inves- 
tigated for their oral discussions. Each 
student wrote an oration and read it to 
his English class. Many chose different 
topics. The students wrote brief notes 
and criticisms of each oration heard, 
evaluated each, and ranked all of the 
speakers. (We had agreed upon the bases 
on which we should judge the orations.) 
I used this method to encourage good and 
fair listening. By totaling the ranks 
handed in by the students we found the 
winners. (By the way, I approved of the 
results in almost every case.) The win- 
ners chosen in each section competed for 


the honor of representing their school in 
the speech contest in the original-oration 
department. I also graded the written 
manuscript for theme credit. I had no 
student refuse to write and read his ora- 
tion. In fact, each student seemed to feel 
that he had really accomplished some- 
thing and that he had certainly been an 
important performer at least once in his 
life. We heard pleas for just solutions to 
many vital issues dealing with schools, 
the younger generation, religion, conser- 
vation, races, government, radio, modern 
art, medicine, the atomic age, old age, 
movies, alcoholics, housing, peace, so- 
rorities, displaced persons, independent 
thinking, etc. The students seemed to 
enjoy and respect their classmates’ points 
of view on the live issues. 

How did I evaluate the student’s work 
for the semester? Of course there were 
many daily drills and exercises, weekly 
themes, and daily discussions which I 
did grade objectively. However, above 
everything else, I watched to see whether 
(1) the student developed new interests 
and explored new fields of reading and 
thinking; (2) whether he made gains in 
resourcefulness and self-reliance in find- 
ing and choosing material; (3) whether 
his speeches revealed thoughtful prepa- 
ration; (4) whether his conduct and atti- 
tude revealed a better understanding of 
self and of his relation to society; (5) 
whether his speech or oration achieved 
its communicative purpose; and (6) 
whether he evidenced a more intelligent 
and purposeful approach to some of his 
reading. 

How did the students themselves react 
to and evaluate such a unit? In the final 
examination I included the two follow- 
ing questions: “What phase of the work 
during the semester most interested 
you?” and “From what part of the 
course do you think you derived the 
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greatest benefit?’”’ Since the students had 
very little time to write on the questions, 
the answers had to be spontaneous. One 
hundred seniors took the examination. 
Over half of them praised the discussion 
periods, including the panel discussions, 
book reviews, and orations; many of the 
others said that they were interesting. 
Some excerpts from their comments 
follow: 


It is a fine experience for us to discuss our 
mutual problems. 

It is the informal atmosphere and the feeling 
of being a spoke in the wheel of the discussion 
that I enjoyed. 

The freedom and good will with which every- 
one could join delighted me. 

I think it is a fine thing when students of the 
same age are able to discuss some things openly. 

They were not only entertaining but also 
educational. Some of the facts that were brought 
forth were shocking. What I mean is that I 
didn’t realize that some problems were so big. 

I have read a good deal but mostly for my 
own pleasure. Never before have I read a book 
to look for something specific. 


Many students commented upon the 
clear and meaningful approach to the 
reading and discussion of novels. I be- 
lieve that they appreciated the fact that 
the “book report’? had become an inte- 
gral unit of the course. 


The whole English course has been exciting, 
yet I believe I most enjoyed the orations. I 
must admit that each person spent more time 
and active thinking on the project than on any 
other; however, I believe the sharing of opinion 
and learning better how to express ourselves 
justified the midnight oil. Hunting through the 
library for material was itself interesting. 

Probably the part of my English course this 
year which has most stimulated my interest 
has been the work on orations. Hearing other 
students present their various opinions in such 
a forceful manner has inspired my thinking and 
enlightened me on certain sides of each stu- 
dent’s nature which were previously unknown 
to me. This may seem odd, but even in writing 
my own oration I discovered, certain things 
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about my own approach to life in general which 
I had not realized before. In the future I should 
like very much to hear many of these orations 
again, and I am sure my interest would still be 
as great. 


The part of the English work that has most 
interested me is the oration project. I refer not 
so much to actually writing an oration, but to 
hearing those written by the other students. 
Some of the topics and methods of presentation 
gave to me more food for thought than many 
church sermons I have heard. The orations 
gave me not only an insight into certain social 
problems; in some instances they revealed a 
depth of character and thought which I had 
never before seen so clearly in my own class- 
mates. I only regret that some of these orations 
were not heard by the people who solemnly de- 
clare, “High school kids never let a serious 
thought enter their heads.” 


In answer to the second question, on 
the most beneficial phase of the semes- 
ter’s work, many students commented 
favorably on their reconstruction of sen- 
tences, revision of themes, and application 
of the grammatical principles reviewed. 
The oral discussions and orations again 
were ranked high. A few of the students’ 
comments follow: 


The part of the English work that will prob- 
ably most benefit me is the oral part. I have al- 
ways before been petrified to speak in front of 
the class. This year the work is put in such a way 
that one feels that what he says is as good as 
what someone else says, and he isn’t reluctant 
to say things that he might not have said other- 
wise. Already I feel some of my shyness leaving 
me. 


For as long as I can remember my primary 
difficulty in life has been my extreme self- 
consciousness in appearing or speaking before a 
group and especially in expressing my own 
opinions. Therefore, without a doubt, I believe 
I received most benefit from the debate dis- 
cussions on our own chosen topics. They have 
helped me to overcome my self-consciousness. 


They [the panel discussions] will help me 
greatly in all walks of life, as they have shown 
me how to converse on a controversial subject 
properly without becoming radical. 
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The section that will probably most benefit 
me is the unit on individual thinking and action. 

Although I am not extremely experienced 
and cannot do exceptionally well, I liked the 
panel discussions the most of all. My reason is 
that it took independent work and that I 
gained more knowledge than I used in my talk. 
It brought me into contact with the public 
library for the first time. I realize now what 
I have missed in the past. 

I found the study of propaganda to be more 
valuable to me than any other in English. I 
have always understood the danger of propa- 
ganda. The past few years have found me quite 
confused and afraid in trying to decide what to 
believe and what not to believe. Though it is 
still very difficult for me to decide what to be- 
lieve, I do have some background for finding 
facts and basing my opinions on them. 


I was particularly pleased with the fol- 
lowing comment: “‘All of our assignments 
have, to a degree, gone hand in hand, and 
I will benefit from them all.” 

Although the work of the semester oc- 
casionally seemed time-consuming, I am 
convinced that the time was not wasted. 


I believe that the students’ thinking was 
stimulated, that their own viewpoints 
were clarified, and that a social growth 
resulted from their thinking together. 
Uniting the activities in speaking, listen- 
ing, reading, and writing made them 
more real, natural, and workable for the 
students. I do not know how great will be 
the carry-over of those English-class ex- 
periences into the students’ lives. I can 
only hope that they will help the stu- 
dents to face their communications- and 
thought-problems with an adequacy that 
will make them better adjusted citizens; 
that they have taught the students to 
analyze their own reasons for speaking, 
to think their own way to the basic prob- 
lem, to arrive objectively at a tentative 
solution, and to express and defend that 
solution simply and directly; that they 
have impressed upon the students the fact 
that wordiness leads to confused thought 
in both speech and writing. 


The Main Drift of the English Language 


DONALD J. LLOYD" 


I PROPOSE in this short paper to discuss 
the sum of the changes which have taken 
place in the English language (as an in- 
strument of expression) during the fifteen 
hundred or so years for which we have 
written records—that is, its main drift. 
I use the word “drift” to refer to the 
broad, frontal advance of Janguage, 
which is the aggregate of minute and 
subtle changes continually taking place 
in it—changes in sound, changes in 
meaning, and changes in syntax. Their 
effect at any moment, or over any short 
span of years, is often scarcely notice- 
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able; but, taken together and seen in 
terms of centuries, the effect is massive 
and radical. These changes are organic, 
in that they spring from the nature of the 
language itself and take place almost 
uninfluenced by the events of human his- 
tory or by contact with other languages, 
except that they may be speeded by the 
weakness of the conservative elements 
among the users of the language— 
schools, scribes, grammarians, and edu- 
cated men—or slowed when these ele- 
ments grow strong. 

The drift of language is glacial. At any 
moment of observation a language has a 
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kind of mass and a nature of its own; it 
works in a certain set of ways. It can be 
described. Yet, static as it seems, it is 
also dynamic. Like a glacier, it is mov- 
ing; it is subject to a kind of gravity and 
feels the force of various internal pres- 
sures, so that it is always undergoing a 
number of separately trivial changes, al- 
ways passing from what it is to what it 
may become. This movement is uncon- 
scious and unintended, and it may go 
unnoticed for long periods of time; yet it 
goes on. Sounds change, modes of con- 
veying meaning change, and syntax 
changes; and these changes add up to a 
discernible drift. The drift of English is 
our present concern. 

It is fitting, I suppose, in an enterprise 
like this, to begin with a prayer. It is a 
familiar prayer, and I shall give it in 
English, in the English of about the time 
of King Alfred, who fought so mightily 
against the Danes. To modern eyes it 
will seem somewhat strange, but it will 
serve to show us what Old English looked 
like and how it worked. 

Faeder ure, 

pu pe eart on heofonum, 

Si pin nama gehalgod. 

Tobecume pin rice. 

Gewurpe Sin willa on eorSan swa swa on heo- 
fonum. 

Urne gedaeghwamlican hlaf syle us to daeg. 

And forgyf us ure gyltas, swa swa we forgyfad 
urum gyltendum. 


And ne gelaed pu us on costnunge, 
Ac alys us of yfele. Soplice. 


The language of this prayer—the an- 
cestor of the tongue we now speak—is 
very different from ours, more different 
in its working than the words in it which 
look so strange are different from the 
words we use today. It is basically syn- 
thetic—that is, the sentence meanings 
and the relations between words are en- 
forced mainly by changes in the forms of 
words, by inflection. One declined the 
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word faeder, for example, like a Latin 
word, running it through a series of 
cases: in the singular, nominative, faeder; 
genitive, faederes; dative (and instrumen- 
tal) faeder; accusative, faeder; in the 
plural, faederas, faedera, faederum, faede- 
ras. Inflection is a common principle of 
language, as efficient as any, but it did 
not survive as a dominant principle in 
English. The same word in Modern Eng- 
lish has two inflectional forms: father, 
fathers, or three, if we distinguish the 
genitive by an apostrophe. 

A second means used in Old English to 
enforce meaning is internal change. We 
have here the verb forgyf, with the prin- 
cipal parts forgiefan, forgeaf, forgeafon, 
forgiefen. Its descendant, forgive, re- 
mains in the language (conjugated now 
forgive, forgave, forgiven), and some few 
other verbs, such as drive, drove, driven or 
sing, sang, sung; but internal change was 
not then and is much less now an impor- 
tant means of enforcing meaning in Eng- 
lish. 

A third means of conveying meaning 
in this prayer is the use of words which 
indicate the relations between other 
words: on in on heofonum, swa swa, to in 
to daeg, and of in of yfele. These relational 
or function words were much used in Old 
English and are used even more now, 
both with verbs and with nouns: have in 
have done, from as in from home, will, as in 
will go, and so on. 

Not apparent in this short passage— 
unless you know the language—is the 
fact that words have certain favorite po- 
sitions in the sentence. In Old English 
this was a matter of idiom, a dispensable 
nicety of expression; lack of attention to 
it would make a sentence socially unac- 
ceptable, but usually not meaningless. 
This situation still prevails to a large ex- 
tent in modern German, but in modern 
English word order has become the domi- 
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nant indicator of word relation. “The of 
relation indicator word dominant become 
has word” is nonsense to us, because the 
words are out of order and there are no 
case endings to indicate their relation to 
one another. 

These are not the only possible means 
of conveying meaning and of showing the 
relations of words in a sentence, but they 
are enough for our present purpose. Old 
English had, moreover, other charac- 
teristics. In that passage, adjectives 
agree with their nouns in gender, num- 
ber, and case. Old English had grammati- 
cal gender, like Latin and modern Ger- 
man; modern English has natural gender, 
and the adjective, instead of being in- 
flected, has one invariable form. Of some 
of these words in the prayer, we know in 
modern English the lineal descendants: 
of faeder, “father”; of heofon, “heaven’’; 
of willa, ‘will’; of hlaf, “loaf.”’ Two have 
been run together: fo daeg, ‘‘today.” 

Sounds have changed, meanings have 
changed, syntax has changed, and all 
these changes have been pretty thorough, 
as one can see by looking at the prayer. 
Changes in syntax have been especially 
drastic. Where the essential structure of 
Old English was synthetic, that of mod- 
ern English is analytic; it enforces most 
of its meanings by the use of relational or 
function words and by word order. In- 
ternal change is now unimportant, and it 
is dead as an active force in the language; 
inflection, too, has declined almost to a 
minimum. Except for the standard and 
durable distinction in form between sin- 
gular and plural in the noun, inflected 
forms are still withering, though now 
slowly. Since the speaker of English to- 
day carries in his mind several standard 
patterns of word order into which he fits 
the vocabulary of his discourse, the few 
remaining inflections often conflict with 
the sense of these patterns, especially 


where the forms distinguish nominative 
and objective uses. Thus for example 
people are becoming confused about who 
and whom, I and me, whoever and whom- 
ever. In genitive uses the inflected form is 
giving way more and more to the unin- 
flected form with of; the proportion is 
now about ninety of the latter to ten of 
the former. Such an expression as the 
house’s roof sounds rather strange to us 
these days. Some distinctive case forms 
are almost, if not quite dead: thee and 
thou we hear mainly in church, ye is found 
only in declamatory undergraduate po- 
etry; an indeclinable you has crowded 
them all out of use. 

The mind accepts these changes be- 
cause they are matters of historical rec- 
ord. Still, it hungers for some significance 
in them, some pattern which will have 
meaning. To develop this pattern, let us 
move to a larger framework. English is, 
of course, not an isolated language. It is 
a member of the Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic family, which includes most of 
the European languages, Sanskrit, Per- 
sian, and some others. This family is one 
of hundreds of families of languages, 
many of which have vanished without 
records. A few languages remain to us in 
indecipherable writings, such as those of 
the Etruscans in Italy. (On this conti- 
nent, languages—American Indian lan- 
guages—are dying as their users die, of- 
ten before our very industrious linguistic 
scholars can get them down on paper or 
catch them on phonograph recordings.) 
The languages of the Indo-European 
family, both living and dead, have been 
much studied for many centuries, and we 
have a great deal of evidence about them. 
They, as well as English, have their drift, 
one which might well be called ‘“‘galac- 
tic.” And that drift has been from com- 
plexity to simplicity of syntax. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. In 
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Latin we might have had the phrase 
puerorum bonorum fortium. In English 
this means “of the good brave boys.” 
Puer is the word for “boy.” Its ending 
indicates male, plural, genitive. Bonus, 
“good,” has an ending indicating male, 
plural, genitive. Fortis, “brave,” has an 
ending which tells us nothing about gen- 
der but indicates plural, genitive. In Eng- 
lish the comparable phrase is simpler. 
“Of” is the sign of the genitive, “good”’ is 
simply an adjective naming a quality, as 
“brave” is, and “boy” has an ending 
which tells us that it is a plural. Com- 
pared to the Latin, the English is like a 
resolved equation—simple, neat, and sat- 
isfying. What are the keys to this sim- 
plicity? Function words and word order. 

How do these develop? Let us specu- 
late. Suppose we have a very old Indo- 
European language which gets along 
mainly by inflection. It has, let us say, 
eight or nine cases, among them a loca- 
tive—that is, a case which indicates 
place, location. But meanings are many, 
and cases are few, and one wishes to dis- 
tinguish to a place from in a place. Our 
word (let us say it is own) has a locative 
ending, -uwm. Word and ending together 
give us the form fown-um. To distinguish 
to from in, someone inserts a sound before 
the word; it might bea hesitant grunt, wh, 
so that we have uh town-um. Or perhaps 
after the word: town-um uh. From that 
moment, it would seem, the case is on the 
way out. A tendency develops to fix this 
grunt before the word—an idiomatic 
nicety, carrying no meaning, but tasteful. 
In the course of time the locative mean- 
ing shifts from the case ending to the 
grunt, which in the same course of time 
changes its sound and form and becomes 
to. Our phrase is now 4/0 townum. Since the 
language in which this word appears has 
developed a tendency to accent the root 
syllable of a word rather strongly and 
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since the locative meaning has slipped to 
to, speakers of the word become careless 
about articulating the ending. It withers 
away, and we are left at last with the 
phrase to town. That is, the development 
of the preposition seems to doom the 
case, and the fixation of words in a cer- 
tain order for reasons of taste seems to be 
the first step to meaningful word order. 
This is, I repeat, speculation, and bad 
speculation, because it is too simple, 
leaving out too much, ignoring, for in- 
stance, phonetic factors like typical con- 
sonantal groupings, which may have in- 
fluenced the actual loss of endings. But it 
is true to the fact that the older Indo- 
European languages were more complex 
than the later; they had more inflectional 
forms, more cases in the nouns, pro- 
nouns, and adjectives, more tenses and 
voices in the verbs, and these appearing 
as synthetic forms, with roots, affixes, 
and endings bound together. In the over- 
all drift of these languages from complex- 
ity to simplicity, English takes its place, 
and it is an advanced place. Old English 
was a typical language of the standard 
Indo-European type; millenniums of 
changes had not altered the basic prin- 
ciples by which it achieved expression or 
really relieved it of its cumbersomeness 
or complexity. Modern English, on the 
other hand, is a very modern language in 
the way it works; its basic syntax is very 
simple. The difference is as great (and it 
is the same kind of difference) as that 
which separates the clumsy notation 
used in Roman arithmetic from the deci- 
mal notation of modern mathematics. 
Having gone so far, will the English 
language drift much farther? Well, yes 
and no. There is really not much farther 
to go. The adjective, for example, has 
reached the end of the line. It is now 
uninflected. In the noun, though many 
irregular plurals remain which are relics 
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of lost inflectional systems, a typical reg- 
ular noun has two forms, the plural and 
the genitive both being indicated by an 
added s or z sound. I have pointed out 
that the inflected genitive is declining in 
use in favor of the phrasal genitive with 
of; we may someday be left with two 
standard case forms, one for the singular 
and one for the plural. No function word 
seems likely to take over the work of the 
plural ending, and so we may say that 
the noun, too, is about at the end of the 
line. In the verb we have a standard in- 
flectional ending (-ed and its variants) to 
indicate past tense; there seems no rea- 
son to believe that it will go out of use. 
In the present of the verb there is an in- 
flectional s (or z sound) in the third per- 
son singular: J talk, you talk, he talks. 
This, too, seems fairly fixed, except in the 
contracted negative of do—don’t doesn’t. 
Once a fairly standard form, he don’t 
seems now, perhaps by analogy with he 
won’t, to be making headway again among 
some rather well-educated people. Our 
remaining inflections are most strongly 
intrenched among the pronouns, natu- 
rally enough, for older forms survive 
longest among the most common words. 
But wherever these inflected forms come 
into conflict with our dominant patterns 
of word order, little points of stress occur 
which are resolved in confusion by the 
users of the language in favor of word 
order. Thus who is pressing in on all uses 
of whom, and such a phrase as it is I is 
slowly giving way to it is me, since the J 
occurs where we normally look for an ob- 
ject. Our few typical word-order patterns 
have become so compulsive that inflec- 
tional forms in opposition to them cannot 
resist very well. In further decline of in- 
flection, then, I predict some, but not 
much, change, and that pretty obvious. 

In other matters of syntax, spasmodic 
change goes on. I note, for example, that 


a new type of plane is yielding to the ex- 
pression a new type plane, and I have 
even heard a nice type girl. Here the 
grammatical pattern conflicts with the 
logic of emphasis, and type takes on the 
function of the adjective. This change il- 
lustrates also one noticeable factor in 
modern English, what we call “func- 
tional change”’: the ability of a word to 
act as a noun, verb, or adjective, or even 
an adverb, without change in form. In 
highly inflected languages functional 
change is, of course, not possible, because 
different parts of speech have different 
systems of endings. Though English has 
many live suffixes to signify this change 
in function, some words have long been 
able to slip unaltered from one function 
to another: man the boat is as old as man 
tailored (suit) is new. Here again I think 
that word order is exerting its pressure; 
suffixes and special endings, though al- 
ways useful and in good taste, are scarce- 
ly vital to a language when a word dem- 
onstrates its function by its position. 

In the English verbal structure, I look 
for constant and unremitting change. 
One of the things which English has in 
common with other languages of its fam- 
ily is a strong time sense, expressed in the 
verb. We have an enormous verbal sys- 
tem, finely discriminated as to time but 
not very constant in this discrimination. 
The is going, am doing, progressive con- 
struction is, however, peculiar to Eng- 
lish, and it is of fairly modern develop- 
ment. In common with other present 
tenses, its present can now have a future 
sense: Are you going? may refer to future 
time. As an example of the complicated 
factors of time which find expression in 
our verbs, J have eaten an apple may be 
considered: it has reference to a com- 
pleted act, but one completed in the past 
in a period of time which began in the 
past but is still going on; we would natu- 
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rally add éoday or this week or this morn- 
ing. Our modal auxiliaries are still shift- 
ing in their expression of ability, prob- 
ability, and possibility: might, in the fu- 
ture possible sense of Well, I might go, is 
not recorded in our desk dictionaries, 
even the latest and heaviest. It is entered 
simply as the preterit of may—that is, as 
its past tense. And, finally, I do not ex- 
pect the few tag-ends of the Indo-Euro- 
pean subjunctive mood to remain in 
good use much longer. 

We have seen that the drift of the Eng- 
lish language has been, in general, in its 
structural aspects, a drift from inflected 
complexity to an almost uninflected 
simplicity and that, of several means of 
conveying meaning to be observed in Old 
English, two—the use of function words 
and a rigid and significant word order— 
have moved to dominance and are still 
pressing hard on many of the inflected 
forms still left. We have seen that the one 
constant in the history of this language 
has been change—change which is elu- 
sive at any moment and hard to perceive 
but cumulative and overwhelming in the 
long run. 

While the changes that we have ob- 
served were going on, this tongue, once 
spoken by immigrant tribes on a remote, 
sea-swept northern island, has become a 
language world-wide in range, spoken by 
several nations and by millions of men. 
It has become a language which ex- 
presses not merely one local culture but a 
congeries of cultures, some geographi- 
cally divided, some stratified within the 
same general area, some lodged side by 
side in all places and at all levels in the 
community, and some divided by differ- 
ences in education. Furthermore, along 
its far-flung frontiers this language and 
the cultures that it expresses touch and 
interpenetrate with most of the cultures 
of the world. The effect of this manifold 
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extension and contact has been, on the 
matters that we have been discussing, 
relatively little, but on the stock of words 
available to the speakers of English it has 
been immeasurable. 

Like any other language, English has 
its peculiar areas of conceptualization. 
The speakers of English have words for 
the things that they know and for the 
ideas that they are in the habit of manip- 
ulating. These things can be thought 
about in English; others cannot. But this 
language is hospitable to foreign concepts, 
hungry for them, growing on them and 
expanding with them. All the modern 
European languages share this trait, but 
the others have some limits. With Eng- 
lish there seems to be none. Given a new 
thing or an alien concept—say, a unity 
which cuts across the diversity of our 
concept—our lexicon seems to reach out 
for it, to try to fit it into one of our exist- 
ing categories, adding a new definition to 
an old word. Failing in this, it takes in 
concept and symbol together, adding at 
once a new term and a new frame of 
thought. The foreign sound of a word 
never seems to be a barrier; either it ad- 
justs itself to the phonetic system of Eng- 
lish, or it remains, unclassifiable and er- 
ratic, wearing the mark of its origin but, 
like an adopted child, fully a member of 
the family. 

As a result of this hospitality, the 
lexicon of the English language is grossly 
swollen, as our massive dictionaries show 
too well. English has sloughed off words 
by the thousand, but it has acquired 
them in their tens of thousands. To the 
learner or the user of English, this vast 
treasury of words is not entirely a bene- 
fit. Into a simple, efficient syntactical 
structure he has to fit a myriad of deli- 
cately discriminated words and phrases. 
What wonder if he fumbles? The wonder 
is not that we are likely to use the lan- 
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guage badly but that so many of us em- 
ploy it so effectively and so well. I need 
scarcely add that I look for the vocabu- 
lary to increase. 

It is, then, the vast, ceaseless progres- 
sion of language to which I give the name 
of “drift.” A drift is made up of a multi- 
tude of minute and usually unconscious 
changes occurring over a long period of 
time. Few are aware of them as they hap- 
pen. Our ancestors did not give up gram- 


matical gender for natural gender be- 
cause of any sudden, illuminating, and 
happy discovery of the facts of sex; but 
they gave it up, nevertheless. No con- 
temporary of Geoffrey Chaucer or Frank- 
lin Roosevelt ever felt a vowel slip in his 
mouth; but it slipped, nevertheless. The 
movement is glacial, ponderous, resist- 
less, and it will go on in the future as it 
has gone on in the past. Where it will 
end, deponent knoweth not. 


How To Interest Students in a Vi artety 
of Better Magazines 


EDITH E. SHEPHERD’ 


"Tums is no one best way to interest 
students in desirable magazines, even if 
we agreed on what is desirable. I can tell 
you only how I have tried to interest my 
pupils, who are by no means all students. 
Many teachers in other schools are doing 
as much or more to meet the challenge of 
mass communication. 

My pupils are the members of the 
tenth grade of the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago. They are 
about fifteen years old. Their I.Q. range 
is from about 110 to 160, with an average 
of about 130. It varies slightly from year 
to year. 

Long ago I discovered that at fifteen 
our tenth-graders were outgrowing the 
juvenile magazines that had satisfied 
them previously but were finding their 
way into only the more popular and 
highly colored of the illustrated adult 
magazines. I decided that they needed 
guidance to the better but less alluring 

* Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago, November, 1948. 

2 University High School, Chicago. 


ones. Over the years I have accumulated 
materials and experimented with activi- 
ties to find those most valuable for my 
purpose. We now spend four to six weeks 
of our English time, usually soon after 
Christmas, in reading, talking, and writ- 
ing about magazines. 

Early in the year use of magazines is 
incidental, optional, and, most impor- 
tant, pleasurable. While we are studying 
essays, the spacious bulletin board is 
filled with pictures of essayists and 
clipped copies of essays from various 
magazines. Thoreau’s Walden in color, 
with accompanying article from Life, oc- 
cupies central place. Stephen Leacock’s 
“The Perfect Index” from SRL, several 
lighter essays from the ‘Contributors’ 
Club” of the Adlantic, “What’s Right 
with America,” by Norman Thomas, 
from Harper’s, and a dozen others each 
hang by a single thumbtack and may be 
taken down and read during classtime. 
Recently, in a class of twenty pupils, ten 
had read one or more of the essays from 
the bulletin board. 
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A second opportunity for incidental 
use of magazine material is the unit I 
call “Understanding Our Language.” 
Again the bulletin board is hung with 
clipped articles: “The World’s Words,” 
from the National Geographic, “The Book 
America Wrote” and “What Shall We 
Use as a World Language?” from SRL, 
and several of the more than twenty arti- 
cles which the Reader’s Digest has pub- 
lished over the years. This unit, including 
some attention to propaganda, as it 
must, gives me a chance to drain off in 
advance of our magazine study the inev- 
itable interest in advertising. Assuming 
that the advertising and the body of any 
magazine are selected to appeal to the 
same groups of readers, we discuss the 
advertising as one, but only one, way of 
judging the economic, social, intellectual, 
and age levels of the readers of a maga- 
zine. 

Incidentally, then, in connection with 
essays and language study, magazine ma- 
terial is made a part of the work. Shortly 
after Christmas, magazines themselves 
become the objects of attention. We be- 
gin by considering why we should study 
magazines. One class listed these reasons: 
(1) We all read them, (2) they publish 
up-to-the-minute information on current 
affairs, (3) they publish the work of many 
of our best writers, and (4) they influence 
public opinion. 

Materials for the study are abundant. 
In 1948 our high-school iibrary sub- 
scribed for about eighty magazines, some 
at the request of teachers in various sub- 
ject fields, such as social studies, science, 
and industrial arts, and some chosen by 
the librarian. The library also has bound 
volumes of about twenty magazines and 
of course the Readers’ Guide. In the 
English classroom materials are more 
than abundant. A four-drawer file is 
filled with clipped articles and pictures 
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for the enrichment of other units (essays, 
language, Shakespeare, poetry) and one 
folder which contains about thirty 
clipped articles about magazines. One 
drawer of this file is given to anniversary 
issues of magazines and to sample copies 
of some no longer published or not often 
accessible. Some of the open bookshelves 
at the back of the room accommodate my 
personal copies of the magazines I sub- 
scribe to as soon as I have done with 
them. During our study these are sup- 
plemented by contributions of pupils and 
sometimes by the personal copies of mag- 
azines contributed by the social-studies 
teacher who works with me on the unit. 
A broad shelf about fifteen feet long just 
in front of the bookshelves supplies ex- 
tra space. 

With so much material, it is obvious 
that activities must be chosen to meet 
well-defined objectives. Through infor- 
mal class discussion, group and individ- 
ual objectives are agreed on. Group ob- 
jectives always include (1) getting ac- 
quainted with new magazines or better 
acquainted with those already somewhat 
familiar and (2) evaluating magazines 
(“How to tell a good magazine from one 
not so good” or “How to tell which 
magazines are best for me’’). Individual 
objectives are chosen to satisfy some par- 
ticular interest not shared by a majority 
of the class and are made the topics for 
oral reports. A few examples from last 
year’s class are (1) What does a digest 
magazine do when it condenses an arti- 
cle? (2) What is “tripe,” and do I read 
magazines that publish it? (3) What kind 
of magazine is United Nations’ World, 
and would it be interesting and valuable 
for our class? (4) What is the social sig- 
nificance of “The Enemy,” a short story 
by Pearl Buck, published in Harper’s, 
and “Benjie,” published by the Adlantic? 
If possible, I guide pupils away from 
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topics which do not involve thoughtful 
and purposeful reading. Teachers of the 
social studies are my strongest allies in 
making reading purposeful. 

Activities include reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. All pupils are re- 
quired to read “‘A Brief History of Ameri- 
can Magazines” and ‘‘Geography, Incor- 
porated” from Heritage of American Lit- 
erature, one of the Macmillan antholo- 
gies, and “Magazines are Human,” by 
H. S. Canby, from Adventures in Amer- 
ican Literature (3d ed.). In addition 
they are expected to read some of 
the thirty or more clipped articles 
which are thumbtacked to the bulletin 
board. Since these articles are humorous 
and critical as well as descriptive and 
analytical, they serve both of our group 
objectives admirably. 

Reading for their social-studies course 
is one of the most effective ways of lead- 
ing pupils to do purposeful reading in the 
better magazines. The fact that the 
tenth-grade social-studies course is a 
study of current problems gives me an 
opportunity not to be missed. Usually 
the social-studies teacher and I prepare 
a bibliography of articles in current mag- 
azines and sometimes list a dozen or 
more of the magazines we particularly 
recommend. Collaboi ation has been most 
successful when the ;.roblems have been 
“Race Relations,” *‘Russia,” “European 
Recovery,” etc. 

As evidence of work done, pupils are 
asked to write a one-page summary of 
three to five articles read for social 
studies and brief commentaries on three 
to five articles about magazines. Some- 
times they are asked at the close of the 
study to write a paper evaluating the 
unit in relation to other units and the 
various activities in relation to each 
other. 

Class discussions, both spontaneous 


and planned, clarify many points, such as 
why magazines use different kinds of 
paper, how magazines are supported (es- 
pecially those which carry little or no 
advertising), how magazines get the ma- 
terial they publish, what pressures maga- 
zines are subjected to, and how to tell 
whether a magazine is biased. 

The problem of evaluation always 
arises, phrased in many different ways. It 
is the really difficult problem and is never 
solved to our satisfaction. In dealing 
with it I am guided by two convictions: 
that a positive approach is better than a 
negative one and that I should not try to 
impose my standards on the pupils. First 
we set up the obvious criteria essential 
to any fair criticism: What is the pur- 
pose of the magazine? Is the purpose 
worthy? How well is it fulfilled? I like, 
too, to give them this statement by 
Caspar Yost, of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat: ‘There is no essential differ- 
ence between character in a newspaper 
[or magazine] and character in a man. 
The same qualities that inspire confi- 
dence and attachment in the one inspire 
confidence and attachment in the other: 
integrity, sincerity, intelligence, human- 
ity.”” When we come to the problem of 
whether a magazine is liberal or conserv- 
ative, radical or reactionary, we call in 
the social-studies teacher. For one or 
more class periods he takes the responsi- 
bility for establishing the concept of a 
continuum from radical to reactionary, 
of limiting the appraisal to a single issue 
and a given time, since what is radical to- 
day may be conservative tomorrow. 

In these ways I try to interest my pu- 
pils in a variety of better magazines. 
How can I measure the success of my 
efforts? I have never been able to find or 
to make an adequate instrument. A 
questionnaire at the time of the “thirty 
schools experiment” was reported to me 
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as giving objective evidence that more 
tenth-grade pupils reported reading Har- 
per’s and the Ailantic in our school than 
in other schools and that the school had 
been influential. I value the spontaneous 
comments of pupils who say such things 
as “We’ve subscribed to Harper’s for 
years, but I never even opened it before,” 
or “I got all the material for my social- 
studies report from magazines. I never 
knew you could use magazines for infor- 
mation.” Always there are pupils who 
tell me that they have subscribed for one 


of the magazines we have considered. 
Then there was the practice teacher who 
brought the magazine notebook she had 
made when she was in my tenth-grade 
class. And there was the boy who came 
back from a fox hole in the Pacific and 
told me that he had thought of our study 
out there when magazines came from 
home. These are only sporadic bits of 
evidence; but they are numerous enough 
to make it seem worth while to go on 
trying to create interest in what we call 
the better magazines. 


Mass Pressure on Radio and Journalism' 


HAROLD B. ALLEN?’ 


Tz teaching of communication as a 
single, unified discipline has passed the 
experimental stage. Ten years ago today, 
when at the St. Louis meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English I 
pleaded the cause of the single discipline, 
only a sparse scattering of such programs 
could be found. Today, a decade later, 
nearly three hundred colleges and uni- 
versities report having some kind of non- 
specializing freshman course which they 
call communication and more and more 
attention is being paid to the need in sec- 
ondary schools. 

In 1938 it seemed high time to point 
out that communication is essentially a 
linguistic process and that training in 
communication must begin with lan- 
guage facts and with the principles of 
communication through language. It was 
a natural inference that the traditional 
departmentalism of English and of 
speech was unfair to the nonspecializing 

« Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago, November, 1948. 

* University of Minnesota. 


student because it denied him the oppor- 
tunity to consider communication as a 
whole. It was an equally natural infer- 
ence that his need could better be met 
by a program with central emphasis upon 
the principles of linguistic communica- 
tion and with common and comparative 
experience in both active and receptive 
communication, that is, in listening and 
reading as well as in speaking and writ- 
ing. 

Although communication courses 
throughout the country vary in form and 
content, they generally agree that these 
four skills have so much that is basic in 
common that they must be taught to- 
gether and not separately. This premise 
is now so widely accepted that already 
the burden of proof rests upon those who, 
by fractionating communication into 
speech and composition, would deny the 
school’s responsibility to train each stu- 
dent as an effective communicator in 
both speaking and writing. 

Yet we who accept this premise and 
who congratulate ourselves upon the 
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progress of the communication move- 
ment must face with chagrin our own sin 
of omission. In the face of three formida- 
ble and relevant sets of circumstances 
most of us have been contenting ourselves 
with teaching only what are often called 
the communication skills. Particularly 
with respect to receiving communication 
through eye and ear have we set up as the 
goal simply the ability to comprehend. 
But when the communicated statement 
comes through one of the great mass 
channels of communication, then the 
skill of comprehension is not enough. 
When John and Mary can outline, ana- 
lyze, and summarize the content of an 
editorial or an article or a news commen- 
tary, that is fine, but it is not enough. 
John and Mary must also have some un- 
derstanding, first, of the complex ma- 
chinery and the functions of the mass 
mediums; second, of the various pres- 
sures which operate through them upon 
the receiving public; and, third, of the 
pressures which affect the mass mediums 
themselves, both from without and from 
within. Otherwise John and Mary are 
not prepared to accept or reject, much 
less to qualify, what they read in the 
papers or hear on the radio. They are not 
prepared to use it intelligently in their 
behavior as members of a democratic 
society. 

The first set of circumstances which 
we teachers of communication have 
tended to ignore, then, is the increasing 
impact of the communications revolution 
as it has progressed through the develop- 
ments in the press, the radio, and the 
motion picture. 

Within the memory of a living man 
have been developed the high-speed ro- 
tary press, film, radio, and now television 
—each with its stronger impression of re- 
ality upon the listener who can’t talk 
back. Modern electronic science has an- 
nihilated time and space. An infinite 


complex of events and of opinions about 
events throughout the world presses un- 
ceasingly upon millions of us at the same 
instant. 

Look at some figures compiled by 
people who study these matters. News- 
papers in the United States circulate 
fifty-three million copies every day. 
Ninety-three per cent of all families 
spend an average of four hours a day 
listening to our sixty million radio 
receivers. At breakfast sixteen mil- 
lion of us turn on the radio to get 
the morning news and comments, at 
lunch twenty million, at dinner twenty- 
four million, and at bedtime twenty-eight 
million people get their nightly quota of 
headlines and interpretations. The future 
is only faintly prophesied by the recent 
incredible announcement that with ul- 
trafax it is possible to send out one 
million words a minute by microwave 
transmission. Even today, if each of us 
were to consume all the verbal symbols 
produced during only one minute, then 
during that minute he would have to 
read two issues of the New York Times 
and a good-sized novel, listen to one 
hundred different radio programs, and 
view fifty double-feature movies. 

Our grandparents would hardly have 
imagined the impact, almost instantane- 
ous, upon millions of people of the sym- 
bols received from the mass mediums. 
Life publishes an article on Dior’s French 
fashions, and almost overnight the New 
Look covers our country and our women. 
Life carries an article on storage-walls; 
consumer demand rises from almost zero 
to fifteen thousand units a year. Life 
prints Professor Burnham’s article, “The 
Struggle for Power”; newspapers and pe- 
riodicals reprint and digest it; people dis- 
cuss it; and it becomes a turning point in 
public attitude toward the Soviet Union. 

Themselves the product of a scientific 
and industrial revolution, the mass me- 
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diums are in turn revolutionizing our 
lives. We call them mass mediums be- 
cause they are in the middle between 
communicator and receiver; they are go- 
betweens. But they are go-betweens in 
another sense, too—in the sense that they 
serve as agencies by which persons who 
manipulate the verbal symbols of events 
seek to influence the thinking and be- 
havior of the receivers. Their existence 
provides the second set of circumstances 
about which the receiver of mass com- 
munication needs to know something. 

These pressure groups produce what 
we have come to call propaganda. The 
word itself has become a bad name for 
some of us, but to the social scientist 
propaganda is simply the manipulation 
of symbols to gain public support for or 
against ideas, policies, people, organiza- 
tions, movements, and the like. It may 
be good or bad in so far as the cause 
which the pressure group advances is 
good or bad. It may be based upon facts 
and good thinking; it may also be based 
upon lies, emotionalism, and poor think- 
ing. 

Pressure groups producing propaganda 
may be temporary, of course, but most 
are fairly permanent. They can be classi- 
fied variously; but it is probably safe to 
make a rough division into two kinds: 
those which exist for what they consider 
the general welfare and those which exist 
to promote private interest which may or 
may not coincide with the general wel- 
fare. Most such groups apparently are of 
the second kind. Familiar to us all, for 
example, are the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, the National 
Education Association, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the CIO, and 
the AF of L. 

These and similar groups function in 
the shaping of public opinion and hence 
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ultimately in legislative action. Their 
significance in the fulfilling of this func- 
tion appears in the analysis by which the 
late Viscount Bryce outlined the four 
steps in the development of government 
by consent. At first, said Bryce, pub- 
lic opinion is static and passive. Next, 
conflicts between the ruling group and 
the people make the people increasingly 
aware of their own power. The third 
step, familiar to us all, finds public opin- 
ion becoming an active and controlling 
force through the periodical election of 
representatives who act for the people. 
Today the development of the mass com- 
munication agencies and of fairly accu- 
rate opinion polls is leading America into 
the fourth stage. Here the will of the ma- 
jority of the citizens is ascertainable at 
all times on important issues so that pub- 
lic leaders may guide their actions 
accordingly. 

Since this public opinion is formed ap- 
preciably by the activity of these organ- 
izations and their professional symbol- 
manipulators, then it is possible to say 
that to a large extent today we now have 
government by pressure groups. Certain- 
ly, then, knowledge of the way in which 
pressure groups operate is needed by the 
citizens who would receive mass commu- 
nication intelligently. 

There is, for instance, the story of the 
successful propaganda campaign of the 
late William Allen White’s committee to 
defend America by Aiding the Allies. 
White was invited to be chairman be- 
cause of his prestige value, because he 
lived in the isolationist Midwest, be- 
cause he was himself an expert public 
persuader, and because he was both a 
friend of Roosevelt and a liberal Republi- 
can. Then came the enlistment of key 
leaders as committee members, the send- 
ing of printed material to other key per- 
sons, radio talks by White and others, 
the distribution to newspapers of timely 
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statements and quotations, and then the 
appeal to send letters to Congress. And 
step by step Congress responded to the 
growing wave of public opinion. First, it 
repealed the arms embargo, then it voted 
to send supplies to the Allies, then to 
draft American civilians, then to convoy 
supplies to England, and, finally, just a 
few days before Pearl Harbor, to use 
American crews and vessels in transport- 
ing those supplies. 

A different example of government by 
public opinion is that of the California 
state referendum in 1936 by which the 
state legislature’s proposal to adopt a tax 
on chainstores was defeated. When the 
legislature acted, the alarmed chain- 
stores raised a slush fund of $25,000,000 
and hired the Lord and Thomas adver- 
tising agency to block public approval. 
At that time it was discovered that 60 
per cent of the voters and 85 per cent of 
the newspapers favored the bill. But at 
the end of the campaign, that is, when 
the referendum occurred, heavy adver- 
tising in newspapers together with ac- 
companying free publicity there, be- 
sides the use of movies, plays, radio, and 
letter-writing contests, had changed the 
newspaper attitude from 15 per cent in 
opposition to the tax to 85 per cent in op- 
position, and, what is most important, 
had so changed the public attitude that 
the bill was defeated in fifty-seven out of 
fifty-eight counties. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is one of the most potent pressure 
groups. Just before the war it planned a 
campaign against labor unions. To the 
public there seemed to be merely four un- 
related series of propaganda materials, 
directed severally against the closed shop 
and against “feather-bedding,” and in 
favor of greater union financial responsi- 
bility and_the idea that it is really unions 
that cause strikes. But their underlying 
relation appeared in June, 1943, when 


Congress passed the Smith-Connally Act. 
Even this was only a battle in a longer 
campaign, it then developed; for next 
came the pressure which led to the pas- 
sage of the now famous Taft-Hartley 
Bill. How this pressure was applied is 
told in interesting detail in Huntington 
Harris’ article in last summer’s Public 
Opinion Quarterly. And do we not recall 
grimly the drive of the NAM to change 
public opinion about price control? When 
the campaign began, polls showed public 
approval of the OPA. Then came the full- 
page ads promising that prices would fall 
to a reasonable level once controls were 
removed. In press and radio the cam- 
paign battered the public down until 
Congress responded with the abolition of 
the OPA. 

There are, then, powerful organiza- 
tions which hire expert propagandists, 
symbol-manipulators, to shape public 
opinion. They withhold symbols unfa- 
vorable to their interests, and through 
the mass channels of communication 
they disseminate symbols of their own 
selection to influence our opinion, and 
hence legislative action about labor, 
taxation of oleo, rent control, Palestine, 
the FEPC, the St. Lawrence waterway, 
aid to China, indeed, about almost every 
matter of public concern. To know some- 
thing about what these pressure groups 
are and how they operate is imperative 
for the critical receiver of mass communi- 
cation. 

But a third set of circumstances also 
demands our attention to mass commu- 
nication. These are the pressures which 
operate upon the mass agencies them- 
selves, both from without and from 
within, to affect or modify the communi- 
cation which they provide. 

External forces upon them include, of 
course, the same pressure groups which I 
have already described. To the influence 
of some of these they are particularly 
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susceptible because they hold in com- 
mon the viewpoint customarily called 
that of big business. But there is also a 
political pressure. You will recall, for in- 


‘ stance, Congressman Rankin’s demand 


that commentators Raymond Gram 
Swing and Johannes Steel turn their 
radio scripts over to him. It was this de- 
mand that led to the introduction of a 
measure by Representative Emanuel 
Celler of New York which would prevent 
this kind of radio-policing. Then there 
was Representative John S. Wood of 
Georgia, who introduced a bill that 
would require every news broadcast or 
comment to be labeled as fact or opinion. 
Apparently harmless, this bill neverthe- 
less had such far-reaching serious impli- 
cations that Representative C. E. Lea of 
California termed it nothing less than a 
thought-control measure. Such efforts by 
lawmakers evidence the existence of a 
force, sometimes latent but always ready 
for activity, which would seek through 
legislative or bureaucratic control to re- 
strict what radio or the press may com- 
municate to the public. 

Probably the strongest pressure upon 
the mass agencies, however, is that of 
advertising. Unless subsidized by govern- 
ment or by a private interest group, the 
press apparently cannot exist without 
advertising. PM tried to and failed. In- 
deed, present-day costs have so greatly 
intensified the need for advertising reve- 
nue that press and radio now bitterly 
compete for the advertiser’s dollar, more 
and more of which is going to radio and 
television. In 1928, for example, sixty- 
eight cents of that dollar went to news- 
papers and only one cent to radio; in 
1944, thirty-one cents to the press and 
sixteen cents to radio. Or, in actual 
dollars, advertisers spend nearly half a 
billion dollars a year on radio broadcast- 
ing—an expenditure which in 10944 
yielded the major networks a profit of 
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321 per cent on the depreciated value of 
their physical property. 

Can there be any doubt that the 
source of this income is also a source of 
pressure upon communication itself? I do 
not mean that an advertiser will tele- 
phone the editor with an order to kill a 
story on penalty of withdrawal of adver- 
tising, although that kind of thing has 
happened. We shall not forget easily that 
a liberal small-town editor, Don C. 
Matcham, of the Valley City, North 
Dakota, Times-Record, was forced in 
April, 1947, to sell his paper because a 
coalition of some forty local businessmen 
who disliked his liberal editorial policy 
threatened to stop their advertising and 
begin a rival paper unless he sold out. 
But I mean, rather, that publishers and 
broadcasters, knowing their need for ad- 
vertising revenue, tend to accept the 
premise that what is bad for the adver- 
tiser is bad for the medium and that what 
is good for the advertiser is good for the 
medium. It does not follow that what is 
good for them is also good for the public 
at large. When this premise is accepted 
we have at one extreme the relatively 
harmless practice of giving puffs and free 
publicity to amusement enterprises that 
run ads. At the other extreme we have 
de-emphasis, distortion, and even sup- 
pression of news which is inimical to the 
immediate interests of major advertisers. 
In the local paper which I take, I found 
last week the customary puff with the 
accompanying cheesecake picture about 
the change of bill at the local burlesque 
theater. But I did not find a story about 
the highly interesting and significant tes- 
timony offered in the hearings conducted 
in Washington by the House Committee 
on Small Business. When the NAM not 
long ago decided to place advertising for 
the first time in the country press, many 
a country editor, with an almost in- 
stinctive respect for the proper relation 
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between butter and his own slice of 
bread, deemed it expedient to print at 
the same time the prepared articles and 
editorials which the NAM also provided, 
materials prepared by the symbol- 
manipulators to influence the country 
reader’s attitude about labor and price 
control and big business. 

The evidence for this manifold effect 
of advertising upon communication in 
the mass mediums is overwhelming. 
Many books and articles are filled with 
it, and it has been powerfully summa- 
rized in the now famous reports of the 
Chicago Commission on the Freedom of 
the Press. 

A less well-known but nevertheless im- 
portant way in which the advertiser exerts 
his influence upon radio appears in the 
fact that the major advertising agencies 
prepare their own programs and hire 
their own performers, simply buying 
time from the networks. That is why 
there often appears more or less subtle 
deference to the economic or political 
views of the sponsor. Or perhaps you 
never have wondered why we do not 
have on the air fewer men like Gabriel 
Heatter, Fulton Lewis, Jr., Upton Close, 
and Henry J. Taylor, and more like 
Edward R. Murrow, Raymond Gram 
Swing, and William L. Shirer. Fortu- 
nately, at lease one network is now com- 
bating this practice. C.B.S. is developing 
package shows which the advertiser will 
buy intact and over the content of which, 
whether entertainment or news com- 
ments, the advertiser will not exercise 
control. 

But the mass mediums also experience 
pressures from within, pressures which 
have their own effects upon what is com- 
municated. Particularly significant is the 
tendency toward centralization, toward 
semimonopoly control. Morris Ernst in 
The First Freedom (p. xii) summarizes 
the picture like this: 


Ten states have not a city with competing 
daily papers. Twenty-two states are without 
Sunday newspaper competition. Fourteen com- 
panies owning eighteen papers control about 
one-quarter of our daily circulation. Three 
hundred and seventy chain newspapers own 
about one-fifth of all our circulation. More than 
a quarter of our daily circulation is absentee- 
owned. We have a thousand less owners than 
a few decades ago. Thirty-two hundred weeklies 
—the backbone of local democracy—have dis- 
appeared. One company dominates more than 
3,000 weeklies. There are only 117 cities left, in 
our entire nation, where competing dailies 
still exist. 

Fill in this picture with the great syn- 
dicates which supply news commentators 
and columnists, to say nothing of edi- 
torials, feature articles, comics, cross- 
word puzzles, and hints to the lovelorn 
and the hypochondriac. Add the fact 
that newspapers are constantly extend- 
ing their control over radio, too, despite 
the discreet frown of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Already more 
than one-third of the radio outlets in the 
country are owned by or are affiliated 
with newspapers. Altogether you have a 
picture of increasing standardization, of 
increasing separation from the local issue 
and the local scene, of stronger and 
stronger identification with the interests 
of what some sociologists call the ruling 
class. This may or may not be undesir- 
able; but certainly the critical receiver of 
communication through the mass chan- 
nels, whether it is an Orphan Annie 
comic strip or a syndicated Scripps- 
Howard column or a planted article in 
the Reader’s Digest, cannot exercise his 
critical judgment unless he is aware of 
their relationship to the economic, social, 
and political bias of the owners of the 
mass medium, 

If we lived in a different kind of so- 
ciety the receiver of mass communication 
would not need to be critical. Indeed, 
where all public decisions are made by a 
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dictator or by a small group of men, it 
would be dangerous for the receiver to be 
critical. The flood of words, the incessant 
surge of symbols, must be accepted with- 
out question. But we cherish the ideal of 
a society in which the ultimate decision 
is ours. It belongs to us, the people, 
whether that decision is to issue bonds 
for a superhighway or revise the state 
constitution or elect a president. Legisla- 
tures and even supreme courts, we be- 
lieve, must sooner or later reflect the will 
of the people as revealed through public 
opinion. 

», But social action in our society rests 
fundamentally upon the informational 
services. To the extent that people un- 
wittingly allow their opinions to be 
formed by the uncritical acceptance of 
verbal symbols adroitly manipulated by 
pressure groups for their own ends—to 
just that extent is the democratic process 
weakened and thwarted. We who are 
concerned with the teaching of communi- 
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cation, then, cannot ignore our responsi- 
bility to prepare our students as well as 
we can to become critical users of the 
mass mediums of communication. This 
is not to advocate radical reform—cer- 
tainly no drastic change such as govern- 
ment ownership or censorship of press 
and radio. The way out is to learn how to 
live with the mass mediums as we have 
them and at the same time to develop a 
live, active public criticism of them and 
their functions which will ultimately 
raise their standards and increase the 
sense of public responsibility of those 
who control the mass channels. This goal 
can be reached only when the schools and 
colleges recognize that the teaching of 
language, of composition, of speech, and 
of communication falls short unless it ac- 
cords more than superficial attention to 
the communications revolution, to the 
activity of pressure groups, and to the 
pressures upon and within the mass me- 
diums themselves. 


A Project That Brought Literature to Life 


SOPHIE SMITH HOLLANDER’ 


The prime consideration in any effort to 
reach the youth in the classroom is to re- 
late—by some tour de force, if need be— 
the textbook to his own experience. For- 
tunately, for the teacher of today, the 
transition is not insuperable. The radio, 
the motion picture, and the plethora of 
newspapers and magazines have all con- 
tributed to opening up a wealth of ex- 
periences—listening and reading pleas- 
ures—which are progressively expand- 
ing. Methods of teaching the classics 
must perforce change with this changing 
tide of new experiences. The teacher finds 
her job easier, richer, fuller as she is mag- 
* Henry Grady High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


netically drawn by this tide. She finds she 
can tap almost any experience today and 
meet the pupil in front of her on common 
ground. No longer does she leave the 
classroom for a world apart from_his. 
That same evening at dinner she and her 
pupils may be listening to the same news- 
casts, laughing at the same jokes over the 
air waves, answering the same challenge 
on the quiz programs, reading the same 
news in the daily paper. The lives of 
teacher and pupil today can meet at in- 
numerable points, and the classroom 
benefits immeasurably thereby. 

These become the teacher’s point of 
departure. Motivation is made easy. Re- 
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lating a ponderous piece of ancient prose 
directly to the student’s experience does 
not require the art of a conjurer. Beowulf 
and Chaucer can be brought to life with- 
out the aid of a magic wand. From a 
common springboard teacher and pupil 
can delve into the classics together, 
“push back the curtains of ignorance and 
gain insight into the perennial problems 
of humanity,” as Dean T. C. Pollock sug- 
gested in his president’s address. 

The radio and the movies have given 
audio-visual dimensions to the printed 
page. Journalism has taken on new glam- 
our through newscasters and radio com- 
mentators. It is up to the teacher, then, 
to assimilate, adapt, and utilize the tech- 
niques of these media to advantage. 

Literature can be lifted out of the past 
and cast by the glamour of journalism 
into an understandable present. This was 
the discovery my senior classes and I 
made during last semester. We took the 
textbook for the course, Literature and 
Life in England, edited by Dudley Miles 
and Robert C. Pooley, interesting and 
rich as it is, out of the limbo of the textu- 
al into the radius of our daily living. 

The two senior classes of coeds were 
unclassified, heterogeneous groups. There 
were repeaters as well as bright “‘A”’ stu- 
dents, with interests and aptitudes as 
widespread as their grades. From the 
outset, I was faced with the problem of 
trying to catch the elusive, excite the 
apathetic, and yet hold the alert. 

It could be done if all of us together 
could see the adventure, the value, and 
the fun in it. What would give these stu- 
dents pleasure in the daily assignment so 
that they could live, learn, and enjoy 
literature for its culture, its intrinsic 
meaning, and its civilizing values? 

I spent a week mapping a plan that 
would be catholic enough in its interest 
to excite the dull as well as the alert and 


the studious. Thus emerged the journal- 
ism project that consumed the entire 
semester and excited the enthusiasm of 
all the students. 

By pretending he was a modern jour- 
nalist suddenly come into the period of 
history under study, the student searched 
for a good story in the particular period, 
chose any style, any medium, and select- 
ed any subject of that day he cared to 
handle—from cartoons to editorials, 
women’s page items to human-interest 
features and big news events. In this 
manner we viewed four periods of history 
in their chronological order: Beowulf, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. Lit- 
erature, we felt, would thus be inextrica- 
bly related to the life of the time, and the 
student could perform the two necessary 
functions in reading—understanding and 
interpreting—in a manner that to him 
held all the glamour of the radio and 
screen world. 

It was with this formula in mind that 
we tackled the first period of literature, 
Beowulf and the Anglo-Saxons. At the 
beginning, we together devised typical 
banner headlines that might appear in 
the press of the day and suggested innu- 
merable other possible features. Students 
were given a week to allow their ideas to 
crystallize. The results were exhilarating. 
There were any number of on-the-spot 
reporters to relay the bloody battle be- 
tween Beowulf and Grendel; there was 
an editorial expressing the gratitude of 
the people of Denmark to Beowulf for 
their rescue from the monster; a column 
called “My Day” by Queen Wealtheow, 
with careful encyclopedic references to 
customs, duties, dress, manners; a letter 
to the editor from an aroused student of 
Alcuin who objected to the bard’s epic 
song of bloody encounters in the vulgar 
tongue of the barbarians, with his pagan 
references to “‘weir’”’; there was a scholar- 
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ly editorial by a superior student on the 
Christian influences that crept into the 
great epic of the day and its portent for 
the future. Weaker students were in- 
spired and found ideas, too, to put down 
on paper. A football player in the class 
went into the project with enthusiasm 
and after three hours of close work at 
home produced a five-column, twelve- 
by-eighteen newssheet all his own which 
he named the Jarl, entirely printed by 
hand, with date line, news, and interest- 
ing human-interest features, all gleaned 
from the history of the period and sup- 
plemented by reference reading. His bold 
banner headline caught the eye: “Beo- 
wulf Vanquishes Grendel; Peace Reigns 
at Heorot.” 

This newssheet gave the class project 
greater impetus, and it began to take 
shape. We selected the best of the copy 
produced and kept it on file for the final 
book. The football player, we decided, 
would compile a volume of newspapers 
all his own as an individual project. 

With zest we turned to the next period 
of literature under study, the age of 
Chaucer. With our project in mind, and 
consequently ever on the alert for an 
original news story with a good angle, we 
read the history of the time, the life of 
Chaucer, and selections from the Canter- 
bury Tales. On deadline-day finished 
copy was brought in. The football hero 
once again turned in a newssheet, this 
time named the Crusader. The banner 
headline blared: “Chaucer Comes to 
Canterbury; Noted Londoner Visits 
Tomb of St. Thomas.” 

There was more variety in the han- 
dling of the literary age than I had an- 
ticipated. The range of ideas from the 
class grew wider and freer. The boys and 
girls had caught the idea of the project, 
and it took hold. One student turned in 


limericks satirizing the pilgrims in the 
Canterbury Tales: 


There was a bold widow from Bath, 
Advice to the lovelorn she hath... . 


A weak student surprised us with an ex- 
cellent map depicting the England of the 
day and the itinerary of the pilgrims. He 
burned the edges of the map to simulate 
its age and the fact that it was unearthed 
from between the eaves of the cathedral. 

The project developed a character- 
artist among us. He made charcoal draw- 
ings of each of the pilgrims, cleverly car- 
icaturing their Chaucerian personalities. 

Following the age of Chaucer, we 
studied the old ballads and then swung 
into the period of the Renaissance, con- 
centrating on Shakespeare and the trage- 
dy of Macbeth. Our study of the play in- 
cluded an appreciation of the Maurice 
Evans’ recordings and culminated with 
a program of our own dramatization of 
certain scenes. Then we spent a session 
on the project. 

Again the variety of ideas and the 
span of original creations were most 
gratifying. There was an excellent pen- 
and-ink editorial cartoon depicting the 
final battle scene of the play, in which 
Macduff displays Macbeth’s head at the 
point of his sword, with the caption: 
“This thing has come to a head!” There 
were playbills of the day, a fine pen-and- 
ink sketch of the Fortune Theater, news 
items on the events of the time, drama 
critics’ reviews of the play. One article, 
by a more-than-average student, was 
unique indeed: an editorial acclaiming 
Sir Walter Raleigh as winner of the radio 
contest for Mr. English Renaissance, 
convincingly proving, according to re- 
cent polls, his claim to the title and 
enumerating the specific traits that make 
him typical of the Elizabethan era. An- 
other masterpiece was a ballad on the 
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tragedy of Macbeth, set in ballad meter, 
since the girl who wrote it felt the story 
was typical ballad material, bloody, full 
of revenge and remorse. 

The final literary age under study 
treated the period of Milton, and here 
again talents burgeoned forth. One stu- 
dent painted a water-color representation 
of L’ Allegro, with Mirth accompanied by 
Liberty and followed by Laughter. Sur- 
rounding the trio were pictorial represen- 
tations of scenes from the poem, and 
under each in beautiful script were pen- 
ned the appropriate quotations for the 
pictured scenes. 

Other talents came to light: a cartoon 
strip with clever verse depicting the 
trend of the times; an editorial cartoon, 
exceptionally clever, bore the caption 
‘Time for a Change” and showed Crom- 
well as the nurse pushing Charles IT aside 
as he is about to take care of the English 
people, represented by a crying baby in 
a cradle. 

A group of girls composed a fashion 
column with excellent water-color illus- 
trations of the typical dress of the period. 
Limericks and verse and even L’Allegro 
set to music came out of this period of the 
project. There was a clever Walter Win- 
chell column entitled “Through the Key- 
hole,” with true historical references to 
the people of the day. Of course, Milton’s 
troubled home life supplied good materi- 
al for Winchellisms. There was a letter to 
the editor against the closing of the the- 
aters and a letter by the president of a 
woman’s organization advocating the 
ban. A charming article on “Life in These 
British Isles” treated humorously Bun- 
yan’s preaching and arrest and Milton’s 
home life, among other things. An article 
on “The Most Unforgettable Character 
I’ve Ever Met” described in emotional 
prose Milton on his deathbed. One stu- 
dent pretended she was Milton’s older 


daughter, Deborah, and after careful re- 
search wrote a confession piece prompted 
by her intense guilt-feelings because of 
her attitude toward her father during his 
lifetime. Even the weakest students man- 
aged to contribute something of note to 
the project. 

During the final month of the semester 
we approached the technical part of our 
work: selecting, editing, typing, arrang- 
ing and numbering of pages, naming the 
book, illustrating the cover, composing 
the title-page, table of contents, preface, 
and page of acknowledgments. All of 
this was accomplished by an editorial 
staff and committees. 

The class voted for the title Let Litera- 
ture Live, and the art editor cleverly 
made a pen-and-ink sketch of a fairy 
godmother waving a magic wand as a 
heap of classics spring to life, among 
which are the books under study in the 
project. A parent of one of the students 
bound the volume gratis as his contribu- 
tion to the project. 

Finally, the day arrived for the presen- 
tation ceremony when the class was to 
donate the book to the school library. 
The chief librarian, the principal of the 
school, and the head of the English de- 
partment, among others, were formally 
invited to the program arranged by the 
editor-in-chief of the project. The book 
was exhibited and selections read by 
their authors. 

The book has been in the library a 
month now, and the librarian declares it 
is the most popular reference volume on 
the shelf. The individual project of news- 
sheets, compiled and bound by the au- 
thor, is also on display. We felt that we 
had truly made literature live for all the 
students. The editor’s preface states the 
feeling of the class: ‘The preparation of 
this book has given unity, purpose and 
interest to our English course.”’ 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN FROM 
BROKEN HOMES! 


Many homes are broken by the death of 
one of the parents or by divorce. Stories of 
such families may help children who face 
these situations. Considering the way in 
which the hero has solved problems may aid 
a child in making similar adjustments. 

Because these children are sensitive, the 
books should be worked into other reading 
lists or suggested to individual children dur- 
ing directed reading periods. 

Many of these children are retarded 
readers because of irregular school attend- 
ance, because no one has been interested in 
their problems, or because preoccupation 
with their problems has caused them to shut 
their minds to other things. Therefore most 
of these books are of an easy reading level. 
The lists are arranged to lead to books of a 
more difficult reading level of a more mature 
attitude. 

Teachers will find more information 
about the books by consulting the following 
references, which were used in compiling the 
lists: Your Reading and Books for You, pub- 
lished by the National Council of Teachers 
of English; Reading Ladders for Human Re- 
lations, published by the American Council 
on Education; Children’s Catalog, Standard 

* This paper originated in G. Robert Carlsen’s 
class in “Literature for Adolescents” at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in the summer of 1948. In the cor- 
respondence about it Miss Eno wrote this paragraph, 
which adds to the significance of the paper: 

“T chose the topic because I have in my classes 
in Waverly, Iowa, High School many children from 
the Lutheran Children’s Home. They will soon go to 
live in adoptive or boarding homes. I thought such 
books would be helpful to them and to other children 
from broken homes. Such children appear in many 
classes. However, because these children are very 
sensitive, I feel it unwise to introduce them to a list 
or unit so named. Instead I have tried to work as 
many of the books as our library contains into other 
units and lists and to suggest them individually to 
children whom they would help.” 


Catalog for High School Libraries, and Fic- 
tion Catalog, published by H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

I. MOTHERLESS HOMES 


FAULKNER AND BECKER, Melindy’s Medal 
(housing project) 

WEBER, Meet the Malones 

Jewett, Betty Leicester 

CaVvANnna, Going On Sixteen 

Scumipt, New Land (twins 17 years old, Wyo- 
ming) 

DEEPING, Sorrell and Son 

Raymonp, Bend in the Road (girl leaves home 
because father cannot express his love, but 
returns when she sees that she is needed and 
understands her father better) 

MAXWELL, The Folded Leaf 

WICKENDEN, Walk Like a Mortal (boy’s view 
when mother deserts him and his father) 


If. FATHERLESS HOMES 


SAWYER, Year in Jubilo 

Rice, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 

ZOLLINGER, Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys 

MEADER, 7-Model Tommy (widow and son, 
trucking) 

LewitTon, The Divided Heart (girl’s view of di- 
vorce) 

Means, Teresita of the Valley (father has left 
family) 

Lewis, Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze (Chinese 
widow and son must seek a new home) 

FEeRBER, So Big (mother and son) 

Buck, The Mother (Chinese family which has 
been deserted; for mature level) 


Ill. PARENTLESS HOMES 


MCcNEELEY, The Jumping Off Place (orphaned 
children homestead) 

SINGMASTER, When Sarah Saved the Day 

Morrow, On to Oregon (parents died on the 
trail) 

Best, Young ’un (motherless children deserted 
by the father; for mature level) 


IV. HOMES WITH STEPPARENTS 


Waite, Four Young Kendalls (stepmother) 
Gates, Blue Willow (stepmother) 
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Gray, Jane Hope (stepfather) 

Sperry, Storm Canvas (stepfather) 

Lewiton, The Divided Heart (stepmother, di- 
vorce) 

GALE, Joan and Michael (man with daughter, 
married woman with son) 

Croy, Family Honeymoon (stepfather) 

CANNON, Red Rust (foster-father) 

Wuarton, The Children (chief value is showing 
that divorce and stepparents are not uncom- 
mon; not to be given to too many young- 
sters) 

SEepDGwicK, Philippa (mature level only) 


V. CHILDREN WHO WENT TO LIVE 
WITH RELATIVES 


Spyri, Heidi (with grandfather) 

WiccIn, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (with 
aunts) 

Haywoopn, Primrose Day (English child evacu- 
ated to aunt in America) 

TRAVERS, I go by Sea, I Go by Land (situation 
above) 

KNIPE AND ALDEN, Lucky Sixpence (English 
girl sent to rebel cousins in America) 

FisHER, Understood Betsy (city child sent to 
country) 

CLEMENS, Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

BakER, Hope Hacienda (three orphaned chil- 
dren go to live with older brother in Mexico) 

MEAns, Great Day in the Morning 

Means, Shutlered Windows (northern Negro 
girl moves to grandmother’s home in the 
South) 

MarsHALt, Long White Month (city child moves 
to the country) 

Kent, The Terrace (orphaned girl spends a year 
with relatives) 

Cronin, The Green Years (Irish boy must live 
with unsympathetic Scottish grandparents 
who have different religious traditions; ma- 
ture level) 


VI. CHILDREN WHO LIVED IN OTHER 
PEOPLE’S HOMES 


Fox, Lona of Hollybush Creek (Kentucky or- 
phan, adopted) 

Gray, Meredith’s Ann (orphan girl, mystery) 

Dix, Blithe McBride (bound girl in Puritan 
community) 

Ewe, Jan of the Windmill (foster-son) 

MontTcGomERy, Anne of Green Gables 

Atcott, Little Men 

BoTHWELL, The Thirteenth Stone (boy’s adven- 
ture in India, a horse story) 


MALVERN, Jonica’s Island (bound girl in 
wealthy New Amsterdam family; father had 
bad reputation) 

Enricut, Then There Were Five (boy taken into 
family) 

Gates, North Fork (thirteen-year-old orphaned 
boy, Indians) 

GaTEs, Sensible Kate (orphaned girl taken into 
artist’s family) 

LEeNSKI, Bound Girl of Cobble Hill (easy) 

LENSKI, Indian Captive: Story of Mary Jemison 

CLEMENS, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

*ComFort, Winter on the Johnny Smoker (boy, 
boat race up the Mississippi, mystery) 

MEAns, Penny for Luck (orphaned girl in family 
in mining camp) 

MEANS, Whispering Girl (Hopi Indian girl with 
foster-parents; father had bad reputation) 
KIPLING, Captains Courageous (spoiled rich boy 

has to adjust to ways of fishermen) 

*Wortu, They Loved To Laugh (girl taken into 
Quaker home, five boys) 

*Datcuiesu, Silver Pencil (girl rooms with 
family while going to school) 

Exrot, Silas Marner (helpful more from variety 
of views of family life than from study of ad- 
justment of adopted child) 

NEUMANN, Now that April’s There (a double 
adjustment) 

ForsBes, Johnny Tremain (apprentice in Bos- 
ton) 

IsaBEL V. ENo 


WAVERLY (Iowa) ScHOOL 


PARAGRAPH EVALUATION 


The method of paragraph evaluation 
which is described below had its genesis in 
the remarks concerning composition made 
by Louis C. Zahner in his course “The 
Teaching of Grammar” at the Bread Loaf 
School of English last summer. It has been 
shaped to fit the needs of my particular 
sophomore classes and has given rise to an 
interesting technique for teaching ideas 
other than paragraph-rating. 

The administration of the method has 
few requirements: (1) two sets of composi- 
tions on the same subject, written by dif- 


* These books present an unusually fine view of 
family life. 
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ferent classes ;* (2) the removal of identifica- 
tion from those compositions and the substi- 
tution of a numbering system known only to 
the instructor; (3) the arrangement of class- 
room seats into groups of six or eight places, 
depending upon the size of the classes in- 
volved. 


FIRST PHASE 


The students enter, take seats at will in 
the prearranged groups, and await instruc- 
tions. A student volunteers or is arbitrarily 
selected by the teacher to act as chairman of 
each group. He comes to the desk and re- 
ceives papers for the particular group over 
which he presides. 

Each student is asked to read every paper 
in his group; as he reads, he is asked to keep 
a record of the number of the particular 
composition and to rate that composition on 
a scale from 1 to 5—1 being equivalent to 
an A. 


SECOND PHASE 


Now each student is asked to list the 
reasons why he has rated each paper in a 
certain way: if the rating is high, his reasons 
for thinking the paper outstanding; if the 
rating is low, his reasons for thinking the 
paper poor. 

This being accomplished, the chairman 
calls for oral comments on each paper in 
turn, notes these as they are given, and de- 
termines which paper is rated highest by 
the group. 


THIRD PHASE 


The teacher asks each chairman to state 
the number of the paper which his group has 
rated highest. These numbers are written on 
the board. The teacher collects the papers 
involved and reads them to the whole class. 
The members of the class are asked to indi- 
cate by raising their hands which paper they 
rate highest.? 


* Thewriterwas adviserfor the school publication, 
the Muhsette. The composition subject concerned 
student opinion of a current issue of the paper. 


2 This third phase is a teaching device used to 
maintain interest. It makes for effective listening on 
the part of the student. 
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FOURTH PHASE 


This phase of the exercise consists of 
placing on the board the critical comments 
which the chairmen have summarized. 
Each comment is discussed by the class and 
the teacher. The latter enters the exercise for 
the first time in attempting to guide the dis- 
cussion so that each comment is classified 
under one of two headings: “Content” and 
“Technique.” 


FIFTH PHASE 


After all the papers have been collected 
from the various groups, the teacher ex- 
plains the purpose of the day’s exercise. The 
explanation is made from the students’ 
viewpoint. 

1. Many of the mistakes which have oc- 
curred in the compositions which the stu- 
dents have read, exemplified by the unin- 
tentional omission of words, have occurred 
without the knowledge of the students who 
made them. However, these mistakes, un- 
intentional as they may be, tend to mar the 
effect intended by the writer. 

2. Many compositions are not intelligible 
to the reader, because the writer has not 
made himself clear. The writer has not sub- 
jected what he has written to an analysis 
to insure clarity. 

3. The comments which have been placed 
on the board under the headings of ‘“‘Con- 
tent” and “Technique” will be mimeo- 
graphed and handed out to the students for 
their use in writing future paragraphs. 

When this exercise was undertaken for 
the first time, the following points appeared 
on the mimeographed sheets which were 
handed to the students for future self- 
checking. For emphasis, the points were 
phrased in the form of questions. 


CONTENT 


1. Does the writer have anything to say? 

2. Does he say it interestingly? 

3. Is the presentation of material clear to you, 
the reader? 

4. Does the writer have a main idea upon which 
he builds his paragraph? 

5. Does the writer stay on the subject at all 
times? 
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TECHNIQUE 


1. Is the paper neatly written? 
2. Has the writer left out words he thought he 
put in? 

3- Has the writer used capitals where no capi- 
tals should be used? 

- Does the writer use run-on sentences? 

. Are there misspelled words? 

- Does the punctuation help to convey the 
meaning intended? 

7. Are the proper verb tenses used? 


nau + 


The criteria which emerged from the dis- 
cussion after the papers were read were per- 
haps on the elementary side; the value lies 
in the fact that the criterions were reached 
inductively. The mere presence of these 
points on a rating sheet will not insure the 
complete elimination of certain mistakes; 
their presence, however, may remind the 
student that certain mistakes should be 
avoided. 


To the writer five outcomes were appar- 
ent in this exercise: The student (1) began to 
develop his critical sense in reading; (2) bol- 
stered this beginning critical sense by at- 
tempting to understand why he evaluated 
in a certain way; (3) was provided with a 
rating sheet containing ideas to be con- 
sidered and mistakes to be avoided in the 
future; (4) was enabled to see the impor- 
tance of “language” in conveying ideas; and 
(5) underwent a certain amount of social 
growth by participating in a democratic 
social function. 

The students who took part in the exer- 
cise described above were enthusiastic about 
it. Perhaps this enthusiasm was due to a 
change in the usual classroom procedure, 
but the writer prefers to think that the inter- 
est was due to the fact that students like to 
have a chance to work for themselves. The 
removal of identification from the para- 
graphs proved to be a challenge; the stu- 
dents had to rate papers impartially. 


Joun G. CoTrER 


MARYSVILLE Unron SCHOOL 


A PROJECT IN WRITING 


For many years, as an English teacher, I 
was burdened with papers and extra-curric- 
ular activities. Then, one summer, I exposed 
myself to remedial methods in a camp in 
Maine, helping those in direst straits to 
find their way among books—nonreaders, 
“strephs,” failures in school in spite of high 
1.Q.’s. The cool, fragrant air and the sturdy 
persistence of those youngsters stirred a 
new birth in me. If one student, given 
special aid for a period of eight weeks could 
be taught to read and write; to pass a year’s 
course in American history; or to advance 
in school grades from one to three years, I 
should stop feeling burdened and push a 
little harder. 


In the fall, facing the usual groups of 
thirty or more, I pondered how it was possi- 
ble to give them some of the special individ- 
ual attention that my summer had taught 
me was essential. These boys and girls were 
the same type that I had been teaching for 
years—seniors in high school. Their me- 
chanics, as usual, were frightful. And so one 
day in October, 1947, I thought out loud 
before them. “Something must be done to 
get you into better speech habits. You must 
write more—learn to think, speak, and 
write. You could write a diary, day by day, 
but you would not want me to read that. I 
have it! You will write in a notebook, ten 
minutes a day until December. You can 
furnish your own books so that they can be 
an inspiration; and in order to get a maxi- 
mum of objectivity we'll call it ‘Seein’ 
Things.’ ” 

Should I furnish the topics? No, indeed. 
That would limit the subject matter and be 
a herculean task for me. So we began. In 
December there was so much interest in the 
exercise that we continued—until May, 
when we had to concentrate on review. In 
September, 1948, the new seniors accepted 
their fate and docilely began where the 
graduates had begun before them. 

My colleagues scoff at my extra self-im- 
posed burden, as you may be doing now. 
They are constantly aware of it, for I 
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“‘wear” my notebooks more constantly than 
fine jewels and new clothes, which would be 
more becoming. Yet the inner satisfaction is 
greater than I have ever known before. 

The notebooks are corrected weekly; that 
is, five items for each student, one division, 
or a total of twenty to thirty notebooks, 
daily. They are not “spot” corrected. They 
reveal, first of all, constantly repeated errors 
in mechanics. These are sharply pointed out, 
checked with each individual, and guarded 
against daily, as I wander about from desk 
to desk while the writing is being done. One 
student may fail to indicate the end of a 
sentence. He learns to read his work aloud 
in an effort to prove that he has or has not a 
complete thought. One may be inspired to 
write a story with dialogue. He must learn 
to use quotation marks and commas and 
how to paragraph speeches. All must write 
legibly, for Iam an easy complainer. 

Another important revelation in this 
work is poor speech habits. For instance, 
when a student writes “taught” for 
“thought,” he is saying “taught” instead of 
“thought”: when he writes “ought to of” 
rather than “ought to have,” he is saying 
the same. These errors are pointed out, and 
the student is encouraged to watch for them 
in his writing and in his speech. 

When there is a noticeable improvement 
in mechanics, as indicated by a constant 
upcurve in grades, we begin on a more ma- 
ture approach to subject matter and style, 
not in mass but as the individual is ready. 
Sometimes this growth comes naturally, as 
it did with one girl, who said as she started 
her second notebook, “I’m tired of writing 
the same old stuff. This book shall be po- 
etry.” She was studying Robert Frost for a 
book report at the time, and she eked out 
some fairly creditable verse. Later in the 
year she wrote a group of rather effective 
children’s stories. 

Many, of course, write constantly of 
everyday life—theirs—and see little of in- 
terest in it. Often there are reports of 
gripes—of friends, home, school, teachers. I 
approve of this if it doesn’t happen too 
often and is not too personalized. I fre- 
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quently warn against it. However, expres- 
sion of gripes and troubles may lead to effec- 
tive guidance. Negroes are few in our school 
and are cherished as friends and human be- 
ings. One senior learned last year for the 
first time in her life that there was a color 
line when she applied in good faith for 
nurse’s training. When she was turned 
down by the hospital to which she had ap- 
plied, she wrote about it in her notebook and 
added: “For the first time in my life I wept 
because I was a Negro.” We did not leave 
that unanswered. We had a conference, and 
she is at present in a hospital where she can 
train so that the health of her own race and 
that of her country may be better safe- 
guarded by her professional aid. 

One boy never looked beyond himself un- 
til nudged into it by a suggestion that he 
stand on a street corner and observe. It was 
Christmastide when he came up with this 
story. ‘There was a shabbily dressed woman 
and a little ragamuffin of a boy standing out- 
side a window filled with expensive toys—an 
electric train among other things. As they 
stood there the little fellow looked up at his 
mother and said, ‘Mommy, when I grow up, 
I’m going to buy you and Daddy everything 
in this window.’ ” 

Another boy, out of the service and 
plugging rather lazily for enough credits for a 
diploma, found it difficult, in spite of his ex- 
perience, to write more than three sentences 
in the tenminutes allotted. Thenhe got a dog. 
He no longer lacked subject matter, nor I 
interest, as his reports became longer and 
better written. 

The notebooks never leave the English 
room until June, when they are handed to 
the student who wrote them. As soon as one 
is finished, it is filed away. The reports and 
the comments are strictly confidential. 
What happens to them then? Some stu- 
dents keep them as a record. One of the 
graduates from the class of 1948 who is do- 
ing extention work in a near-by city drops in 
occasionally. He grinned one day as he 
looked at the piles of notebooks in the book- 
case and said, “You know, I’ve never writ- 
ten a word in my notebook since June, but I 
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get an awful bang out of reading over the 
stuff.” 

Let no one think that this writing exer- 
cise does not consume time. It takes a good 
slice out of each class period and it keeps the 
teacher busy, for it is in addition to the 
regular work that the curriculum demands. 
However, in the light of my experience, it is 
worth while. A casual observer will note 
constant improvement in the student in 
mechanics, in speech, and in observance of 
things around him; and the teacher learns 
about “life” from those who are living it as 
only an adolescent can. 

Epitu H. MoBEeRG 


WATERTOWN (Conn.) Hicn ScHoo. 


TEACHING STUDENTS TO JUDGE 
REALISTICALLY 


Our sophomores have recently been read- 
ing, discussing, and writing about Rabble in 
Arms, by Kenneth Roberts. Now this is one 
of the most popular and productive books 
we have been able to discover for tenth- 
graders; but at first glance its sheer size pro- 
duces groans. This year we received the 
books from the publisher in two editions— 
an early, fat volume and a more recent, 
slimmer volume. It took a good deal of 
persuasive effort to convince those who had 
the older, more substantial edition that 
they were not being bamboozled into read- 
ing several hundred pages more than those 
who had the newer volume. Here is a point 
at which both faculty and parents can teach 
our young people to reserve judgment until 
they have something to base judmgent on. 
Here we can help them toward maturation 
by suggesting that it is hardly fair to judge 
a man’s work by looking at the outside 
cover. Even when they groan at this rather 
moralistic suggestion, they recognize its 
truth, for they would not wish their own 
work to be so judged. This is the kind of 
control that is more important than the 
judgment of a single book like Rabdle in 
Arms. For it is the kind of control that 
produces tolerance and good judgment. 

Having read the book, the class discov- 


ered that an unusual view of Benedict 
Arnold is presented. Here is no mere traitor, 
but one of the Revolution’s most brilliant 
soldiers, persecuted by false rumor, frus- 
trated by a very young and fumbling Con- 
tinental Congress, restrained by lesser men 
from the promotions due him. In the minds 
of students conflict and confusion necessar- 
ily result. For each student is faced with the 
necessity of arriving at some kind of con- 
clusion, some kind of resolution of the di- 
vergent points of view about Arnold. Those 
whose instinct is to dismiss Arnold as the 
Great American Traitor are faced with the 
historical facts of the lengths to which 
Arnold was badgered by almost everyone 
but men like Washington and Schuyler. 
Those who are swept away by the dashing 
romanticism of Arnold are faced by the 
simple fact that Arnold did endeavor to 
turn West Point over to the British in ex- 
change for twenty thousand pounds. Here 
again is a point at which we can help them; 
indeed, they must have help, for they must 
reach a conclusion that takes into considera- 
tion the facts on both sides of the argument. 
Our chief function, it seems to me, is to 
help them keep the two sides in mind as they 
go on to a decision. Sooner or later that de- 
sire and necessity to come to a decision 
brings up the question: Is a man ever justi- 
fied in turning traitor? Most Americans 
naturally feel that there is unlikely to be 
justification for turning traitor. However, 
such great American figures as Washington 
and Franklin had doubts for some time 
about the advisability of separation from 
Great Britain or initial motives other than 
patriotism for desiring separation. Did 
Arnold really believe, as Roberts feels, that 
Arnold did what he did in the belief that 
British control was the best thing for the 
Colonies? If he did, why did he ask twenty 
thousand pounds for the betrayal of West 
Point? Though it might seem obvious to us 
that the resolution of these and similar 
questions comes down to the simple fact that 
Arnold had as great motivation for turning 
traitor as any man in history but was in- 
escapably a traitor at a crucial point in the 
War for Independence, yet that resolution is 
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not immediately apparent to our children. 
Even though we may be pretty sure what 
their decision will be, they must be assisted 
in making their own decision, not handed 
down a ready-made one. If they are assisted, 
the decision will be their own just as much as 
though the question of Arnold’s treachery 
had never before been discussed. And again 
they will have exercised the muscles of 
tolerance and good judgment in the process 
of examining both sides of the question. 

When the book is finished, tolerance and 
judgment are once more necessary. If we 
don’t like the book, are we to dismiss it with 
“Tt stinks!” If we like it, with “It’s neat!” 
Here we can again help them. For, although 
sophomores are not expected to be literary 
critics, they can develop the power to de- 
termine what leads them to their emotional 
reactions to the book. If it’s good, what 
makes you think so? If it’s not, what evi- 
dence can you offer to prove your point? 
Are you confusing likes and dislikes with 
what is good and what is bad? Are these 
terms synonymous? Elementary as their re- 
plies may be to such questions asked by 
their elders (and their replies are not neces- 
sarily elementary at all), the students are 
nonetheless once again examining a piece of 
work and achieving a rational rather than a 
purely emotional judgment. 

Thus we see that in reading Rabble in 
Arms the class has thrice been led to tolerant 
action and good judgment: first, in not con- 
demning the book because of its size; sec- 
ond, in examining the question of Benedict 
Arnold the traitor; and, third, in coming toa 
final judgment of the book based on thought 
rather than on emotion. The book raises 


such a commotion in English II that it is my 
guess that slight encouragement by parents 
will bring them into the discussion as much 
as those who teach it more directly. And as 
we help them with this piece of reading, we 
are, at least indirectly, helping them toward 
tolerance in the larger questions that plague 
our society, tolerance that demands good 
judgment and that is in the truly American 
democratic tradition. 

At the same time that this ideal is operat- 
ing, the class is examining a piece of the 
birth process of the United States, not 
through the rose-colored glasses that pro- 
duce cynicism, but through the clear glass of 
realism. If America won its freedom not by 
gloriously sweeping the British off the con- 
tinent into the sea but in the face of bun- 
glers, money-grubbers, reputation-seekers, 
and traitors, that does not make the achieve- 
ment less glorious. Indeed it makes it even 
more so. Thus the reading of Rabble in Arms 
is a bit of training in facing the facts, both 
magnificent and sordid, and in coming out 
with an ideal backed up by a knowledge of 
the facts; a small step, but an important 
one when multiplied many times, toward 
looking at the world in which our young 
people live, seeing its wonders and horrors, 
and recognizing that the horrors do not deny 
the existence of the wonders. Thus gradu- 
ally over the years of their education (may 
it never cease!) they can be led to the reali- 
zation that ideals are not destroyed by evi- 
dent oppostion and contradiction, but that 
they are sustained by faith and constant 


hard work. CLEVELAND A. THOMAS 


SHORE Country Day ScHooL 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


Illustrate the correct usage of rise and raise with an elevator. I show 
the pupils an elevator rising by itself and then the elevator raising the 
people in it. Next we discuss the fact that the people are rising even as 
they are being raised by the elevator and that the elevator is rising as it 
raises the people. This concept permits a discussion of the interrelation- 
ships involved in the various cases of rise and raise, with the advantage 
of the teacher’s needing but one example that is easy to visualize. 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Joun T. Muri 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 


JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


“VAGUE” REFERENCE OF WHICH, 
THAT, AND THIS 


Some prescriptive English textbooks are 
still saying (and so, I am afraid, are some 
teachers of English) that it is “incorrect” to 
use this, that, or which to refer to a preceding 
clause or sentence. Teachers underline such 
usage in student papers and write in the 
margin ‘‘Vague ref.” I must admit that it is 
easier to underline and scrawl a symbol than 
to write in the margin “‘See me” and later 
devote a half-hour or so to telling the stu- 
dent the facts. And everyone knows that 
students do not listen to general discussion 
in class as they do to personal criticism in 
conference. But teachers now have at their 
command such studies as Pooley’s Teach- 
ing English Usage and Marckwardt and 
Walcott’s Facts about Current English Usage. 
They also have Curme’s Syntax and some 
good handbooks (e.g., Perrin’s) and some 
good grammars (e.g., Bryant’s). So, al- 
though I must admit further that it is easier 
to stress a universal than to discriminate 
and choose, it no longer seems justifiable, 
it it ever was, to go on teaching things that 
are not true and never were. 

That it is “incorrect” to use this, that, or 
which to refer to a preceding clause or sen- 
tence is surely one of the things that never 
have been true. The Leonard survey (p. 106) 
has two examples: 1. ‘I have no prejudices, 
and that is the cause of my unpopularity” 
(21: established); 2. “I went immediately 
into the banquet room, which was, I found 
later, a technical error” (47: established). 
Marckwardt and Walcott (pp. 23-24) put 
both examples in a group “distinguished 
from the class of ‘usually condemned’ us- 
ages; ... items that can scarcely be said to 
involve grammatical problems at all.... 


The judges divide, for the most part placing 
them in the accepted literary category (38.4 
per cent) or in the cultivated colloquial 
group (54.9 per cent)... . The ultra-stylis- 
tic nature of these problems, together with 
the significant expression of the judges upon 
them, should surely establish the group as 
relatively unimportant for classroom em- 
phasis.” Marckwardt and Walcott, there- 
fore, do not include these problems in later 
ratings. It is not so obvious to all teachers 
as it is to Pooley (p. 24) that “the literary 
level cannot be made a requirement for all 
students in schoolroom composition. It is 
too much the product of mental maturity 
and highly developed skill to be attainable 
by the average student, or indeed by the 
average teacher.” But surely, if it were obvi- 
ous and if students were “expected to do no 
more [and no less?] than to cultivate the 
clear, direct English of communication, to- 
gether with the feeling for the appropriate- 
ness of word and idiom to the purpose in- 
tended,” teachers of English, and even 
teachers of other subjects, would feel less 
frustration; and, what is more important, 
students would use better English and use 
it more readily. 

Perrin’s Index says: “Informally, which 
refers to the preceding clause”; and “That 
(or this) is used to refer to the whole idea of 
a preceding statement when the reference is 
clear.” It is worth while here to quote Fries, 
“Usage Levels and Dialect Distribution” 
(American College Dictionary, p. xxviii): 
“The usage of our better magazines and of 
public addresses generally has, during the 
past generation, moved away from the for- 
mal and literary toward the colloquial.” 
Curme’s Principles and Practice of English 
Grammar (Barnes & Noble, 1947) includes 
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(p. 14) among examples of relative pro- 
nouns: ‘“‘He is rich, which I unfortunately 
am not.” Curme adds: ‘‘The antecedent in 
the last example is the whole principal prop- 
osition” (see also Curme, Syntax, pp. 40, 
226). It would be tedious to cite other lin- 
guists and descriptive grammarians. 
Instead, I shall quote from one day’s 
reading, chosen for quite other purposes. 
Barbara Ward, The West at Bay (Norton, 
1948), page 248: “But if the British Treas- 
ury were to make sterling convertible in this 
way ...it would simply find its own re- 
serves of gold and dollars melting away. And 
this in fact is what has happened.” Page 
273: ““The free man can choose. This, too, is 
of the essence of freedom.” That is so used 
on page 270, and there are probably other 
examples on pages I had already read. 


Aldous Huxley, “Death and the Baroque” 
(Harper’s, April, 1949), page 83: ‘“The heirs 
of popes and princes laid out huge sums. . . 
on monuments whose emphatically Chris- 
tian theme is the transience of earthly great- 
ness and the vanity of human wishes. After 
which they addressed themselves with re- 
doubled energy to the task... .” Page 83: 
“The lustful and the intemperate, on the 
contrary, are condemned by all—even by 
themselves (which was why Jesus so much 
preferred them to the respectable Phari- 
sees).”” There is another such which on 
page 84. 

Within twenty-five pages of F. R. Leavis 
The Great Tradition (George W. Stewart, 
n.d.) I found three examples of ¢/ris referring 
to a préceding clause or sentence—one each 


on pages 79, 80, and 98—and one quoted 
from George Eliot on page 83. I found one 
example of that so used on page 82. I cannot 
believe that anyone, however pedantic, 
would call Miss Ward’s, Mr. Huxley’s, or 
Mr. Leavis’ style “colloquial” or “familiar” 
in a derogatory sense. 

A few days ago Angela Thirkell addressed 
a presumably educated group at Columbia 
University. Among the many delightful 
things Mrs. Thirkell said was this: “. . . in 
1836, when he already—which surprised me 
—had a great reputation as a playwright.” 
Even more delightful was the fact that Mrs. 
Thirkell neither blushed nor apologized for 
her “substandard” English. 

Other examples of this sort could be 
gathered by the score from equally impec- 
cable sources. Whatever the prescriptive- 
minded may feel about Messrs. Huxley and 
Leavis and Miss Ward and Mrs. Thirkell for 
doing what they like to call “letting down 
the bars’”—the prescriptive-minded, as a 
rule, have no idea who put up those bars— 
and “tossing English grammar into the dis- 
card,” they should think twice before con- 
demning the usage of such competent writ- 
ers and the work of such compeient lin- 
guists as Perrin and Pooley and Marck- 
wardt and Curme. A construction is not “in- 
correct”’ merely because constant lazy repe- 
tition of that construction is tiresome and 
ineffective even when it is unmistakably 
clear. A rhetorical value is not a matter of 
grammatical “correctness.” 


ADELINE COURTNEY BARTLETT 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


In Good King Charles’s Golden Days Bernard Shaw makes Kneller say: 
“Tt is a strange fact, your Majesty, that no living man or woman can en- 
dure his or her portrait if it tells the truth about them.” [Italics ours.] 
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Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National 
To: 
Council of Teachers of English stand: 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
November 22-26, 1949 
* 
ConveENTION THEME: ENGLISH FOR EVERY STUDENT Presid: 
The L 
* vers 
PROGRAM The R 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 _ 
The Pl 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 9:30 A.M.-10:00 P.M. Ten 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 Usa 
How tl 
MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00 A.M.—5:00 P.M. ots 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 7:00 P.M. Cun 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 A.M.—3:00 P.M. Presidi 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend the Board meetings) The R. 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 3:00-4:00 P.M. Toro 
(AU members of the Council are urged to altend this meeling) A a 
Continuous EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING The Cr 
RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS, 4:30-6:00 P.M. Univ 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00-10:00 P.M. Implica 
Presiding, Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools; Second Vice-President of the R. T 
Council 

Welcome—Robert T. Bapst, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo 
Welcome—Oliphant Gibbons, Supervisor of English, Buffalo; Chairman of the Local Con- Presidis 
vention Committee Literatu 
President’s Address: ‘‘Beyond Fancy’s Dream”—Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High of St: 
School Commu 
Reading and the Study of English—Edward S. Noyes, Chairman, Board of Admissions, Langua; 
Yale University; English Department, Yale University; Chairman, College Entrance Rese! 
Examination Board How the 
The Art of Plain English—-Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri; Weeq 
First Vice-President of the Council Mate 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
LarGE-GrouP MEETINGS, 9:45—11:45 A.M. 
General Topic: OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 


To meet our responsibilities to every student, teachers of English must themselves under- 
stand: 
The Linguistic Process 
The Role of Language in the Development of Personality 
The Process of Socialization through Language 


Group I. THE LINGUISTIC PROCESS 


Presiding, Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan 

The Linguistic Process Itself—Aileen Traver Kitchin, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

The Role of Semantics in the Study of Language—S. I. Hayakawa, Author of Language in 
Action; Editor of Etc. 

The Place of Grammar and of Usage in the Curriculum—J. C. Seegers, Teachers College, 
Temple University; Chairman of the Committee on the Teaching of Grammar and 
Usage in American Schools 

How the Curriculum Commission of the NCTE Proposes To Deal with This Process— 
Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; Chairman of the Commission on the English 
Curriculum 


Group II. THE ROLE OF LANGUAGE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin; NCTE Director of Publications 

The Relationship between Language and Behavior—William E. Blatz, University of 
Toronto 

A Re-evaluation of Literature in Terms of Its Influence on Human Behavior—John J. 
De Boer, University of Illinois 

The Creative Impulse and Its Role in the Growth of Personality—Sterling Brown, Howard 
University 

Implications for the English Curriculum as Seen by a Member of the Commission—Marion 
R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State College 


Group III, THE PROCESS OF SOCIALIZATION THROUGH LANGUAGE 


Presiding, George E. Murphy, Pennsylvania State College 

Literature as a Social Force within a Culture—Leo Lowenthal, United States Department 
of State 

Communication in a Democratic Society—Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota 

Language Competencies Required by Occupational Choice—Robert H. Hilkert, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 


How the Curriculum Commission Will Try To Implement These Ideas—Max J. Herzberg, 
Weequahic High School, Newark; NCTE Director of the Production of Oral and Visual 


Materials 
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LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:00 
Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools, 12:00-3:15 P.M. 
Presiding, Lillian Wilcox, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Buffalo 
Speaker, Richard Chase, Author of The Jack Tales, Grandfather Tales, Hullabaloo 
Guests will include the authors and publishers of children’s books 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 
First SERIES, 2:15-3:30 P.M. 
General Topic: OUR RESOURCES 
To meet their responsibilities to every student, teachers may draw upon the following 
types of resources: 
1. Correlation of Literature with the Other Arts 


Presiding, Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College; Chairman of the College Section 
With Music—Ernest Brennecke, Columbia University 

- With Architecture—Francis Shoemaker, University of Wisconsin 

With Fine Arts—Mrs. Blanche Brown, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Discussanis: Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior College; Isabel Kincheloe, Curriculum 
Bureau, Chicago Public Schools 


2. New Insights into Literature as Revealed by Research 


Presiding, Charles I. Glicksberg, Brooklyn College 
Biography—Marchette Chute, Author of Geoffrey Chaucer of England 
Drama—Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High School, New York 
Poetry— 
3. Audio-Visual Aids to Learning 
Presiding, Mae O’Brien, Buffalo State Teachers College 
Recordings as an Aid to English—Erik Barnouw, Columbia University 
A Listening Yardstick—James I. Brown, University of Colorado 
Potentialities of Television—Jane Tiffany Wagner, National Broadcasting Company 


(See-and-Hear Demonstration Room open Thursday through Saturday in charge 
of Leon C. Hood, Chairman, Hardy Finch, and Nathan Miller) 


4. Utilizing the Resources of the Community 
Presiding, Helen J. Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools 
Garnering the Historical Lore of a Region—Prudence Bostwick, Denver Public Schools 
Appreciating an Agricultural Community— 
Studying the Cultural Diversity of a Great City—Marian Lovrien, Wells High School, 
Chicago 


5. Improving the Learning Environment 
Presiding, Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 


Building Rapport between Pupil and Teacher—Ruth M. Cunningham, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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Maintaining a Creative Atmosphere—Florence Guild, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis 
Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Education—J. L. Moreno, Sociometrics Insti- 
tute, New York City 


6. Drawing upon the Resources of Research in Other Fields 


Presiding, Raye Conrad, New York State Teachers College at Brockport 
In Anthropology— 

In Sociology— 

In Psychology—Floyd Allport, Syracuse University 


7. Improving Techniques of Teaching 
Presiding, Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta 
Adapting Methods to Facts Known about Child Growth— 
Teaching the Basic Language Skills—Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle; 
Chairman of the High School Section 


The Advantages of Long-Time Planning over Short-Term Planning—Miriam B Booth, 
Public Schools, Erie; Chairman of the Committee on Supervision 


8. Research in the Teaching of English 
(Program planned co-operatively by the NCTE and the National Conference 
on Research in English) 


Presiding, Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago; President, National Conference on 
Research in English; NCTE Director of Public Relations 

Studies in Readability—Edgar Dale, Ohio State University (25 min.) 

Concept Development as a Factor in Language Growth—J. Conrad Seegers, Temple Uni- 
versity (25 min.) 

Discussion from the floor (20 min.) 


SECOND SERIES, 3:45-5:00 P.M. 
General Topic: OUR PROBLEMS 
To meet our responsibilities to every student, we must face and discuss and eventually 
solve the following problems. Each meeting listed below will be conducted as a discussion 
group in charge of a discussion leader assisted by an invisible panel scattered among the 
audience. All members of the group are invited to participate. 


1. How Shall English Function in a Whole School Program? 
(Sponsored by Committee on Contributions of English 
to Common Learnings, Lou LaBrant, Chairman) 
Discussion Leader, Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis 


Invisible Panel: 
Hope Yager, University Junior High School, Austin 
Helen Rand Miller, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
Elizabeth Carney, Colorado State College of Education 
George Salt, New York University 
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Marcella Lawler, Columbia University 

Alice Pulsifer, Bristol High School, Bristol, Connecticut 
Nellie Appy Murphy, Pennsylvania State College 
Mary C. Foley, John Marshall High School, Rochester \ 
Catherine Spessard, Radnor Township High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 
Wilbur Cheever, Lexington High School, Lexington, Kentucky 


2. What Kind of Person Does the Teaching of English Call For? An Inquiry 
into Teacher Qualifications and the Need for In-Service Education Discs 


(Sponsored by Committee on Teacher Training, Beat 
George Robert Carlsen, Chairman) 

Discussion Leader, J. N. Hook, University of Illinois Gr 
Invisible Panel: 
Rosanna Eckman, Kane High School, Kane, Pennsylvania An 

Mary A. Lynn, Bayard Junior High School, Wilmington 
Lucy H. Kangley, Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham 6. | 

R. H. Wallace, Department of Education, Ontario 

Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri Discu 
Regina Madden, Teachers College of the City of Boston Invisi 
James M. Spinning, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester Ale 
3. How Should Textbooks Be Chosen? 7 


(Sponsored by the Council’s Book Supply Committee, Lat 
Luella B. Cook, Chairman) 


Discussion Leader, Inez Frost, Hutchinson Junior College _ 
Invisible Panel: Ey 

Herman O. Makey, South Side High School, Fort Wayne 
Winifred Naylor, Public Schools of Niagara Falls 7. 
Alice C. Baum, Austin High School, Chicago . lo 
Lillian Wilcox, Director of Elementary Education, Buffalo Discus 
Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt High School, Ypsilanti Invisil 
Marion Kellogg, Detroit Public Schools Me 
Ruth E. Wells, Saratoga Springs, New York : Geo 
4. What Commitment Should the NCTE Make in Rel. :ivn to the Teaching of Grammar a 
and Usage for the Guidance of Teachers i/irough the Country? _ 

(Sponsored by the Committee on Teaching of Grammar and Usage 

in American Schools, J. C. Seegers, Chairman) Sites 
Discussion Leader, Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington of C 
Invisible Panel: Invisib 
Elda O. Bauman, University of Bufiale — 
Mildred A. Dawson, M.J.M. School, Kingston, New York Rick 


Ellen Frogner, University of Minnesota at Duluth And 


_ 
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J. C. Tressler, Jamaica Estates, New York 

Mabel Rice, Whittier College 

Merrill Howe, Easton High School, Easton, Pennsylvania 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, Mackenzie High School, Detroit 

L. J. O’Rourke, Psychological Institute, Winterhaven, Florida 


5. How Can Parents and Laymen Be Wisely Kept Informed about Changes in the 
English Curriculum? An Inquiry into the Problem of Public Relations 


Discussion Leader, Bernice Leary, Public Schools, Madison 


Invisible Panel: 
Grace Rawlings, School No. 64, Baltimore 
Jo Hays, Pennsylvania State College 
Marguerite Brown, Member of the School Board, Greenwich, Connecticut 
And others 


6. How Should Progress in the Use of Language Be Recorded and Reported? An Inquiry 
into the Problem of Individual Measurement and Promotion Policy 


Discussion Leader, Edna L. Sterling, Public Schools, Seattle 


Invisible Panel: 
Alexander Frazier, Phoenix Union High School and College 
Hannah Lindahl, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Mishawaka, Indiana 
George Robert Carlsen, University of Colorado 
Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University 
Virginia Belle Lowers, Public Schools, Los Angeles 
Robert Carpenter, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
Eupha Bonham, Bennington, Vermont 


7. How Can the Principles of Readiness Be Applied to All Aspects of Language Learning— 
to Speaking, Writing, Listening, as Well as to Reading? What Is Social Readiness? 


Discussion Leader, Angela Broening, Public Schools, Baltimore 


Invisible Panel: 
Merrill P. Paine, Public Schools, Elizabeth 
George W. Norvell, University of the State of New York 
Marie Hughes, William Stewart Training School, University of Utah 
Frances L. Hueston, Deering High School, Portland, Maine 


8. How Should Controversial Issues Be Taught? 
Discussion Leader, Hilda Taba, Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations, University 
of Chicago 
Invisible Panel: 


Francis X. Connolly, Fordham University 
Richard M. Pearson, The Macmillan Company, New York City 
And others 
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9. What Should Be the Contribution of English Teachers 
to Training in Precise Thinking? 


Discussion Leader, Arthur Minton, Brooklyn Technical High School 


Invisible Panel: 
Eona deVere, Von Steuben High School, Chicago 
George S. Wykoff, Purdue University 
James Parlmer, Ginn and Company 
Agnes R. McElwee, Pennsylvania State College 
Margaret Nolan, Forest Hills High School, New York City 
Lois Dilley, West High School, Rockford, Illinois 
Mrs. Anne Husting, College Hill School, Evanston, Illinois 


10. What Answer Shall We Give to Those Who Say That English Is Only a Tvo 
Subject? An Inquiry into the Nature of Our Content 


Discussion Leader, Agnella Gunn, Boston University 


Invisible Panel: 


Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 

Arthur L. Bradford, Buffalo State Teachers College 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor of the English Journal 
And others 


11. How Does the Development of the Community College (Grades XIII-XIV or XI-XIV) 
A ffect Curriculum Patterns and the Demand Placed upon Teachers of English 


Discussion Leader, William R. Wood, Evanston Township Schools, Evanston, Illinois 


Invisible Panel: 
ANNUAL DINNER, 6:30 P.M. 


Toastmaster, Lennox Grey, Chairman, Department of the Teaching of English and Foreign 
Languages, Teachers College, Columbia University 


What Makes a Novel—Edward Weeks, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Folk Songs—Camille Nickerson, speaker, singer, composer, pianist 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A.M. 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30—11:30 A.M. 
1. Elementary Section 
Presiding, Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University; Chairman of the Elementary Section 
Learning Written Form through Creative Expression—June Ferebee, Elementary School, 
# , Bronxville, New York 
Humor in Children’s Books—Mabel Rice, Whittier College, Whittier, California 
Poetry for Children—Leland Jacobs, Ohio State University, Columbus 
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2. High School Section 
Topic: WHAT IS LITERACY? 

Speech and writing reflect the listening and reading background, as well as the experience 
background, of the individual. 
Presiding, Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle; Chairman of High School 

Section 
Secretary, Guy C. Moore, Los Angeles City Schools 
The Individual and His Speech—Harold Huseby, Ballard High School, Seattle 
The Individual and His Writing—Lou LaBrant, New York University 
Usage for the Millions—Walter V. Kaulfers, University of Illinois 


Discussion Leaders: Paul Farmer, H. W. Grady High School, Atlanta; David Mallery, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia; Alice O’Connor, Nott Terrace High School, 
Schenectady 


3. College Section 
Topic: PRESENT NEEDS IN THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
Presiding, Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College, Chairman of the College Section of the 
Council 
Secretary, James F. Fullington, Ohio State University 


Needs in the Graduate School—Carlos Baker, Princeton University; Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Literature for the Senior College and Graduate School, Curriculum Commission 


Needs in the Senior College—Roy P. Basler, Peabody College for Teachers; Member of 
Committee on Literature for the Senior College and Graduate School, Curriculum Com- 
mission 

Needs in the First Two Years of College—Louise Rosenblatt, New York University; Chair- 
man of Committee on Literature for First Two Years of College, Curriculum Commission 

Questions and Comment from the Floor 

Section Business Session 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 


Presiding, Marion C. Sheridan, President of the Council 


Presentation of Radio Awards—Leon C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey; Chairman, NCTE Committee on Radio 


Response 
Living English—Problems of the Spoken Words on Records—Edward Tatnall Canby, 
NCTE Committee on Recordings, commentator on records, Saturday Review of Literature 


Hyacinths and Biscuits—Carl Sandburg, poet, writer of juveniles, biographer, novelist 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 4:00-6:00 AND 8:00—10:00 P.M. 


mn 

yn 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 


1. Proposal: That in paragraph 2 of the 
part of Article VI headed “Officers of the 
Council” the sentence “No member elected 
to the Nominating Committee two consecu- 
tive years shall be eligible for re-election 
until two years have passed” be replaced by 
the sentence “No one shall serve as chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee two 
years in succession or as a member more 
than twice in any consecutive four years.” 


2. Proposal: That the Annual Business 
Meeting be abolished and its remaining 
functions given to the Board of Directors. 
This involves the six following amendments: 


A. That in Article VI, Paragraph B, provid- 
ing for election of directors-at-large, be deleted. 

B. That in Article VI, Paragraph C, sen- 
tence 1, “nine” be substituted for “six” and 
“three” for “two.” And that sentence 2, “In 
the beginning two shall be elected for three 
years, two for two years, and two for one year,” 
be deleted. (This would increase the number 
of directors elected by Sections to compensate 
for the abolished directors-at-large.) 

C. That in Article VI, Paragraph D, part 
2, the clause “except in so far as the Council 
may by vote limit powers” be deleted. 


D. That in Article [X, paragraphs 1, 2, and 
3, “convention” be substituted for “meeting.” 
In paragraph 1, sentence 2, “Special Meetings 
may be called at any time by the Executive 
Committee, or by petition, filed with the Sec- 
retary, of 10 per cent of the membership of the 
Council,” be deleted. 

E. That in Article XI (Amendments), 
paragraph 1, sentence 1, “Board of Directors” 
be substituted for “Council”; that “of the 
Council” be inserted after “given to each mem- 
ber”; and that “by two-thirds of all the Directors 
if the vote is by mail” be substituted for “by 
two-thirds of those participating in a mail ballot 
submitted to the members of the Council.” 

F. That in Article XI, paragraph 2, “Board 
of Directors” be substituted for “Council.” 


Reason: The Annual Business Meeting 
has seemed to have little to do in the last 
few years. Its last two sessions have been 
devoted chiefly to debating its own aboli- 
tion, but no vote was taken either time be- 
cause no amendment had been submitted to 
the members of the Council a month before 
the meeting. A reduction of the number of 
meetings in the crowded convention sched- 
ule would be helpful. 


Orthography 


Usually when I hand back a set of papers, I dictate to the class all the 
words which have been misspelled. Then I have two or three students write 
the words on the board. I try to select students who will write them cor- 
rectly so that the poor spellers will not be further confused. Each student 
corrects his own paper and then adds the corrections of his own errors to the 
list he keeps to show him what particular words he has had difficulty with, 
and I urge the students to have someone at home dictate the words to them 
from time to time. I have found that when a student kept up his chart con- 


scientiously, he really did improve. 


HempsTEAD NEw YORK 


BERNICE A. Forp 


Write on the board “Friend ends in end.” 


IttmNors WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


LovuIsE HENING JOHNSON 
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Report and Summary 


DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL AND 
spiritual values in the public schools is the 
objective of a major project recently 
launched by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. The Commission, appointed and 
maintained jointly by the NEA and its de- 
partment, the American Association of 
School Administrators, exerts tremendous 
influence, especially upon administrators, 
supervisors, and school boards. The present 
project will culminate in a volume which will 
“include concrete descriptions of current 
promising practices in the public schools.” 
Readers of the English Journal are invited 
to contribute such descriptions from their 
own work. Address Wilbur F. Murra, assist- 
ant secretary of the Commission, at 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NO- 
vember 6-11, will focus this year on fostering 
democracy through our schools. With such 
a topic it will be easy for the English depart- 
ment to make contributions by means of 
readings from literature. If some phase or 
problem of democracy has been a recent 
topic in the English class, original speeches 
or a play may be possible. Nor should 
Dorothy Weaver’s story of spreading de- 
mocracy abroad, published in the June issue 
of the English Journal, be passed by with- 
out second thought. 

The United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, has a free four-page fold- 
er, “Fostering Democracy through Our 
Schools,” which offers many suggestions. 
The National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, offers 
a Manual for American Education Week for 
twenty-five cents. 


WORLD CHRISTMAS AND CHANU- 
kah festivals are sponsored again this year 
by the Committee on World Friendship 


among Children. The plan is centered upon 
gifts for children in other countries. For 
those not having time to make up their own 
parcels the Committee offers a $3.00 pack- 
age “on which no store has made a profit.” 
For 50 cents more the sender may choose an 
individual recipient. Correspondence fre- 
quently has followed such gifts in previous 
years. For information address the Commit- 
tee in care of Church World Service, Inc., 
214 East Twenty-first Street, New York ro. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
University Women announces in its series 
for 1950-51 sixteen fellowships of $1,500 for 
graduate study or research here or abroad. 
Two years of work toward the doctorate 
are desired, and the award is made on the 
basis of the significance of the candidate’s 
project and evidence of her ability to pur- 
sue it. Applications should be made to the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards, AAUW, 
1634 Eye Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


“SOUND RECORDERS AND THE ENG- 
lish Teacher,” by Edward J. Gordon and 
David Mallery in the May English Leaflet 
of the New England Association of Teachers 
of English, covers much the same ground as 
the discursive part of Julius C. Bernstein’s 
“Recording and Playback Machines” in the 
June English Journal. The recorder can be 
used to record students’ speech for their 
own hearing and criticism, or their oral 
reading to assist in diagnosis of their diffi- 
culties in silent as well as oral reading. Even 
one-act or longer plays can be recorded to 
enable the actors to criticize themselves— 
or, if excellent, for exchange with other 
schools. Radio programs can be caught, 
whether in class time or not, and used when- 
ever desired, whole, in instalments, or ex- 
cerpted to suit. These can be filed for reuse 
in other, later classes. Moreover, the teacher 
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can preaudit the program and brief the class 
on what to listen for. The study of discrim- 
ination in radio-listening can be taught best 
from recorded programs. 

Acceptable wire recorders can be pur- 
chased quite cheaply, can be operated by 
inexperienced persons, and are light to carry. 
The wire recordings have no “surface noise,” 
can be played indefinitely, will record from 
half an hour to eight hours without inter- 
ruption, and are small and rustproof to 
store—or the recording can be erased and 
the wire used again. The difficulty is to find 
any particular passage in a recording, and 
some makes must be rewound before they 
can be replayed. A purchaser should check 
rewind speed and danger of wire-fouling; 
also, be sure of capacity to record pitches up 
to 8,000 cycles. 

Magnetic tape recorders are more expen- 
sive, but the tape can be edited (cut and re- 
joined) or marked to locate sections wanted. 
Tape does not foul. A good motor is essential 
with either type of machine. 

Disk recorders have the advantage that 
their records can be played on the common 
78 rpm phonographs, and if the machine in- 
cludes a playback—as of course any type 
should—it will play most of the records com- 
mercially available. If the machine has 
both 78 rpm and 33% rpm speeds it will take 
one of the new types of commercial records. 
If it is also 16-inch it will take the recordings 
made by radio studios. 


CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED, CALLED 
by youngsters the ‘Classic Comics,’ met 
their Waterloo in Elizabeth V. Brattig’s 
class in Erasmus Hall High School (boys), 
New York City. The comic of Silas Marner 
happened to be published just as she was 
about to begin the book with her classes. So 
she had the students buy the comic and read 
it first. Then they read the novel and made 
comparisons as they went. They were 
amused at the ineptitude of the comic pres- 
entation, annoyed at its omission of really 
funny incidents, shamefaced at its omission 
of details improper for children. Later they 
individually compared many other Classics 


Illustrated versions with the original stories 
and reported the shortcomings of the comics. 
More reading of the real classics resulted, 
and the comics fell in general student 
esteem. 


“TEACHING OVER THEIR HEADS” IS 
recommended by Simon Certner in a slightly 
rhapsodical article following Miss Brattig’s. 
The unique mission of teachers of English 
today is to transmit culture—ideas, ideals, 
aesthetic sensibility. The teaching of skills is 
secondary matter, to be relegated to a 
minor place—where, Mr. Certner asserts, it 
is more effective than in a focal position. 
Third-rate literature must not be substi- 
tuted just because it is easier for the stu- 
dents to comprehend. Even partly under- 
stood great literature, particularly if stud- 
ied under an enthusiastic and cultivated 
teacher in a class which includes some able 
students, is better than watered-down stuff 
not worth anyone’s strenuous effort to un- 
derstand. The fine literature of our time 
may be used to supplement the older classics 
because it deals with the personal and social 
issues of our day. (Mr. Certner seems to 
think that Shapiro, Hart Crane, Spender, 
and C. Day Lewis are easy reading for the 
students.) The teacher must help the stu- 
dents to understand the difficult literature 
and pour out, sometimes even in lectures, 
his own wealth of information and percep- 
tions. He must help the young people with 
their perplexities as to both literature and 
life, and give them assurance. Such a pro- 
gram will raise the cultural level of the 
whole population in the next and following 
generations. 


SHORTENED VERSIONS OF SHAKE- 
speare’s plays are not new; and that they 
may be very effective was thoroughly proved 
by Thomas Wood Stevens’ productions at 
the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago in 1934. The Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity theater has, however, achieved re- 
duction of Macbeth, Twelfth Night, and The 
Taming of the Shrew to sixty or seventy 
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minutes by introducing a narrator, in the 
fashion of the radio (and Our Town), to 
cover omitted parts. The full story of their 
production is in the May Dramatics. 


THE ROW OVER THE BOLLINGEN 
Award to Ezra Pound and Robert Hillyer’s 
subsequent attack on the New Critics con- 
tinues. Hayden Carruth, editor of Poetry, 
takes three pages in his August number to 
blast Hillyer’s careless quotation and illogi- 
cal inferences—or insinuations. At more 
length, he defends the New Poets, insisting 
that the best poets of many periods have 
been bitterly attacked by the dull and lazy 
because their innovations required keen and 
energetic readers. He asserts but does not, of 
course, attempt in his small space to prove 
that the difficulty and obscurity of the New 
Poets are necessary to “express’’ the present 
world, 


Some of the most pertinent discussion 
quickened by the Pound controversy has ap- 
peared in recent issues of the Partisan Re- 
view. In the April issue, William Barrett, in 
an editorial commenting on the Bollingen 
Award, remarks that in giving it to Pound 
the judges showed a laudable intention to 
reaffirm the validity of aesthetic principles; 
but, he concludes, “How far is it possible, 
in a lyric poem, for technical embellishments 
to transform vicious and ugly matter into 
beautiful poetry?” 


Eight well-known writers, including three 
of the jurors, give their opinions in the May 
issue. Among them is Karl Shapiro, who 
states: “I voted against Pound in the belief 
that the poet’s political and moral philos- 
ophy ultimately vitiates his poetry and 
lowers its standard as literary work.” A 
juror who thought differently is Allen Tate. 
In the June issue Tate says that he voted for 
Pound because he feels that “the specific 
task of the man of letters is to attend to the 
health of society not at large but through 
literature, that is through language.” Pound, 
he believes, “has done more than any other 
living man to regenerate the language, if not 
the imaginative forms, of English verse.” 


TWO SOUND, SENSIBLE, AND STY- 
listically lively articles on Shakespeare, 
valuable both to teacher and students, ap- 
peared during the summer: “Olivier, Freud, 
and Hamlet,” by John Ashworth in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and “World Playbill No. 
1,” by Marchette Chute in the Saturday 
Review of Literature (July 23). 

Ashworth is highly critical of Olivier’s 
treatment of Hamlet—‘cut and dried and 
then reheated with a sprinkling of Freud.” 
Olivier erred, he feels, in following Freud, 
whom Ashworth believes to be very mis- 
taken in his interpretation of Hamlet’s 
character. Freud erred in projecting his own 
cultural attitude into Shakespeare’s play 
instead of trying to understand the Eliz- 
abethan culture, which, if understood, ex- 
plains a great deal of what Freud misses in 
Hamlet. For example, Freud’s inability to 
see Hamlet’s motives led him to the con- 
clusion that Shakespeare had written a play 
without showing the motives of the central 
character and to think that Hamlet could 
not make up his mind. Olivier swallows this 
nonsense; and so his Hamlet is Freudian, 
not Shakespearean. Olivier at least could 
have profited by the fruits of scholarly re- 
search of these last fifty years. They would 
have shown him inter alia, that the Eliz- 
abethan audience, and Hamlet, believed in 
ghosts. They also believed in demons; be- 
lieved that Hamlet wasn’t sure at first 
whether the ghost was his father’s own or a 
demon disguised to lure him into evil-doing; 
and believed that when he had satisfied 
himself that it was a real ghost, Hamlet 
acted. 

Again, Olivier cuts the play to leave out 
the politics. This makes the society and the 
people in the film play unreal and again 
leads to misconstruings of motivation. Even 
the physical setting in the film—the lonely, 
lonely corridor effect—minimizes the polit- 
ical difficulty of killing the king and histor- 
ically is not true. The English monarch in 
real life and the king, Hamlet’s uncle, had 
many people about them. Moreover, Shake- 
speare had Polonius and Ophelia living in 
their own house....And so on! Olivier 
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has produced a film which people like, Ash- 
worth allows, but it is not Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. 

That “Shakespeare Kept the Right Com- 
pany” Marchette Chute very clearly shows 
in her sympathetic reconstruction of Shake- 
speare’s relationship with his fellow-actors. 
Miss Chute has a firm and scholarly grip on 
the theatrical history of Shakespeare’s day, 
but her velvet style gloves it so handsomely 
that we read on entranced, as if Shake- 
speare and Burbage, Heming and Kemp, 
were living contemporaries. 


“THE NOVELS OF HENRY GREEN,” 
by Philip Toynbee, in the May Partisan Re- 
view, introduces a British novelist who, for 
the most part, is unfamiliar to American 
readers. Green is a businessman, a Birming- 
ham manufacturer, and an old Etonian as 
well as a capitalist. Nevertheless, according 
to Toynbee, he has written about the pro- 
letariat with more insight than has any con- 
temporary writer of proletarian origin. He is 


About 


FOLLOWING THE DISCUSSION IN 
this column last spring of “Our Miss 
Brooks,” the Radio Writers Guild felt 
moved to add a comment, since it appeared 
that the writers were being criticized. Here, 
in part, are the comments of Michael David- 
son, executive secretary of the Western 
Division of the RWG: 


Radio writers, like writers in any other medi- 
um, are in the main conscious of the need to re- 
flect reality in their scripts. They would prefer 
to write about three-dimensional people inhab- 
iting a real world and experiencing understand- 
able emotions and activities. This feeling on the 
part of radio writers has been manifested at 
meetings and forums of the Guild and in articles 
in trade and literary journals. But unfortunate- 
ly the choice is not theirs. 

You have asked whether the writers of “Our 
Miss Brooks” have any background in teaching 
or if teachers were consulted. This kind of ques- 
tion, in another form, could be asked of most 
radio programs based upon so-called identifiable 


already the author of seven novels. The 
three best are Caught, Loving, and Back, His 
last is Concluding (1948). Green’s style is 
characterized by short, staccato sentences, 
which at times become a kind of shorthand, 
and by oddities of diction, sometimes suc- 
cessful, sometimes not, but always showing 
that the author is experimenting and is 
aware that language is a living, changing 
thing. Toynbee regards him as important. 
The British read him. Americans may do so 
shortly, when his books become available 
here. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
issue of the Saturday Review of Literature 
appeared August 6. It is thick (almost two 
hundred pages) and is divided into three 
sections: books, ideas, the arts. Stellar au- 
thors re-evaluate American literature and 
the works of individual writers. Interesting; 
and helpful in catching up with, and getting 
perspective on, the American literary scene. 


Radio 


characters engaged in professions, trades, or 
crafts. In order to answer the question it would 
be necessary to understand the role of the radio 
industry. By and large radio acts as an adjunct 
of the advertising agencies, and radio programs 
are developed to serve a sponsor as a selling de- 
vice. Consequently, radio shows often suffer 
from attempts by sponsors, advertising agen- 
cies, and networks to make them more and 
more popular. 

In such situations the writer can only try to 
do his best within the framework established by 
those who are paying. The writer can hardly be 
held responsible for the fact that a teacher is not 
consultant on one program or a child psycholo- 
gist on another. Such responsibility must pri- 
marily be borne by the producers of the program 
who determine its character and development. 

The Guild and its members recognize the 
work of such organizations as yours, and other 
listener groups, which are conducting cam- 
paigns on certain aspects of radio programming. 
Because in the final analysis it is the listener, 
rather than the radio writer, who will determine 
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the nature and type of radio shows. Radio sta- 
tions should be made aware of such weaknesses 
as appear on current programs, and should also 
be made cognizant of their duty to initiate spe- 
cial programs “‘in the public interest” as provid- 
ed for by the FCC. 


FCC Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock, 
writing in the “Fourth Annual Radio-Tele- 
vision Review and Preview” issue of Variety, 
July 27, has some rather pointed remarks on 
the influence that can be exerted on radio 
and television by forces outside the Commis- 
sion and the broadcasting industry: 


The most potentially useful of these influ- 
ences in improving the quality of program serv- 
ice is the listener. The broadcasting industry is 
something of an anomaly in that the price paid 
for its products is not paid by the consumer of 
those products. Yet the listener is in every sense 
the consumer of broadcasting and should exer- 
cise his rights and responsibilities as such. The 
listener is not only the consumer in this case, but 
he is also the owner of the main capital asset of 
this industry, the airwaves. The use that is 


made of the airwaves is ultimately dependent on 
the will of the public. That will must be made 
articulate. The station owner, the sponsor, the 
program director, and the FCC must hear from 
the listeners. I am sure that everyone connected 
with broadcasting wants to give the public what 
it desires and needs, but this can only be done 
with the public’s cooperation. . . . Every listen- 
er, either individually or through some organi- 
zation, should indicate wherein broadcasting is 
doing a good job and wherein it is falling down. 

Especially is this important in television. 
This new device, with its limitless possibilities, 
is only in its formative stages. When fully de- 
veloped, it will unquestionably be one of the 
most potent forces at work in our national life. 
That is why we must assure that TV develops 
in such a way as to become an important force 
for intellectual and cultural betterment. The 
public should now be aware of how firmly mis- 
takes can become entrenched in a broadcasting 
system, and of how the system molds taste as 
much as it is molded by it. Now is the time for 
the public to make itself heard about TV, about 
what it would like to see and hear. 


Leon C. Hoop 


As far as characters go, I am not a reporter. I am a novelist, and I see a 
clear difference between the two techniques. A reporter is more like a photog- 
rapher, the novelist is a painter. Everything the latter produces will have the 
stamp of his own imagination upon it. When I write a book I like to create a 
world for myself and have it last for some three hundred pages. One’s im- 
agination, however, would have nothing to work on if one didn’t observe.— 
HELEN MaclInnes, author of Rest and Be Thankful. 
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New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, etc. 


Coast Calendar. By Rosert P. Tristram Corrin. 
With decorations by the author. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.75. 

“My book,” says the poet, “is the story of the 
work and play, human nature and weather, the 
fauna and flora, the ups and downs in a sample all- 
round Maine family.” A guidebook, sketchbook, and 
a story of rich living written in charming prose. 
About 10” X12”. Good paper and print. A thing of 
beauty and variety. 


Democracy in Jonesville: A Study in Quality and In- 
equality. By W. LLoyp WARNER and ASSOCIATES. 
Harper. $4.50. 

“Describing the rising tide of class distinction.” 

A disheartening study of a typical American city and 

its social system in and out of schools, on Main 

Street and the wrong side of the tracks, in church 

and factory, on the farm. A sociological study of 

importance. 


The Mature Mind. By H. A. Overstreet. Norton. 

Pp. 295. $2.95 

Are the tensions and confusions of our day largely 
due to the prevailing immaturity among adults? 
Reading Overstreet’s interpretation of the theories 
of modern psychology may at least make us con- 
scious of immaturity in others and should be a 
guide to self-help. Of particular interest are chapters 
on “Psychological Foundations,” “What We Read, 
See, and Hear,” “‘The Home as a Place for Grow- 
ing,” “Education: A Question Mark,” “What We 
Ourselves Can Do.” August Book-of-the-Month 
selection. 


They Came Here First: The Epic of the American In- 
dian. By D’Arcy McNIcKLe. (“‘Peoples of Amer- 
ica Series.”) Lippincott. $3.75. 

The story of the people whom Columbus found 
here and their 25,000 years of life in America; 
where they came from, how they lived and explored 
the New World. There is more general than specific 
information, with too little discussion of the prob- 
lems still facing both Indian and conquerors, but the 
story of these first settlers is good reading. 


Lead, Kindly Light. By Vincent SHEEAN. Random. 
$3.75. 
As foreign correspondent, Mr. Sheean saw the 
most important engagements of World War II. He 


had for years been a student of Eastern philosophy 
and had discussed with Gandhi his personal beliefs. 
He was present—almost within touching distance— 
when Gandhi was assassinated. He has written a 
sympathetic explanation of Gandhi’s teachings, 
with chapters on Hindu philosophy, his own talks 
with Gandhi, the assassination and funeral, and his 
deep spiritual reaction when death came to Gandhi. 
The important fact about the book is Mr. Sheean’s 
expressed deep belief in Gandhi’s teachings. Mid- 
summer Book-of-the-Month choice. 


Elmtown’s Youth. By A. B. Houiincsueap. Wiley. 
$5.00. 


The impact of social classes on adolescents. A 
study made in middle western communities under 
the auspices of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago by an associate 
professor of sociology at Yale University. 

This analysis of the social system of a midwest 
town of about 10,000 people deals with 735 adoles- 
cent boys and girls. Many case histories are given. 
“The social behavior of adolescents appears to be re- 
lated functionally to the positions their families oc- 
cupy in the social structure of the community.” 
“Class system” has an ugly sound, but it can have 
even uglier results. What are we the people and the 
schools going to do about it? 


O Shepherd Speak! By Urron Srincrarr. Viking. Pp. 

629. $3.50. 

The last volume, says Sinclair, of the Lanny Budd 
series. Readers know what to expect. L. B. still 
carries on as secret agent and meets the right and 
most powerful people: F. D. R.—of course—and 
Stalin, Hitler, Churchill. He now has a million 
dollars which he is to spend on a program to prevent 
future wars. An exciting history of the years 
1944-46. 


The Borgia Testament. By BAtcuin. Hough- 
ton. $3.00. 


Cesare Borgia, a prisoner in Castle San Angelo, 
takes the stand in his own defense and writes his 
final apologia. The child Lucrezia is still playing 
with her brothers. Written in first person and mod- 
ern idiom, an epic of the Italian Renaissance and his- 
tory of the Borgias. Rather sympathetic. 
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The Little Voyage. By LeTITIA PRESTON OSBORNE. 
Lippincott. Pp. 254. $2.75. 


Banana plantations in Honduras are the scene of 
this romance. Nancy Leslie, twenty-two, lives with 
her sister and brother-in-law. There are other Amer- 
icans and some Europeans in the colony. Steve 
Brent, middle-aged novelist, comes seeking local 
color. Servants add individuality. Good character- 
ization. Very clever. 


The Golden Apples. By Eupora WeEtTy. Harcourt. 
$3.00. 


Seven short stories by the inimitable writer of 
prose. The characters live in Morgana, Mississippi 
(fictitious). Seeing with compassion and insight, 
Miss Welty endows them with qualities of folklore. 
Clever conversations. Exquisite time-settings. 


Rest and Be Thankful. By MaciInnes. Little, 
Brown. $3.00. 


Place: Wyoming hills; time: 1848. Two literary 
women, seeing their native land after years abroad, 
enchanted by scenic grandeurs and ranch life, con- 
ceive the idea of sharing its peace and beauty. They 
invite a group of assorted writers and critics to the 
ranch for rest and inspiration. Interesting situations 
develop, while reactions are varied. Colorful, well 
done. September Literary Guild selection. 


Let Love Come Last. By TAyLtor CALDWELL. Scrib- 
ner. $3.00. 


William Prescott had known a childhood of want 
and poverty. He became a rich, ruthless lumberman, 
and then his interest turned to children. He married 
a woman he admired but did not love. Four children 
satisfied his longing to love, but he was a weak and 
unwise father. A dramatic story of consuming pas- 
sions. August Literary Guild choice. 


Fraternity Village. By Ben Ames WILLIAMS. 
Houghton. $3.00. 


Readers may remember some of these stories 
published in the Saturday Evening Post and the 
Country Gentleman. Time: 1919-41. Fraternity Vil- 
lage (Maine) does not change. Will Bissel’s general 
store is still the meeting place for the characters who 
swap homely gossip and old and new experiences 
involving guns, dogs, fish—and people. 


The Death of Captain Nemo. By Ropert HILvyer. 
Knopf. $2.75. 


Captain Nemo (Jules Verne), his submarine 
yacht, and his oceanic grotto figure in a new light. 
Two war-weary American sailors come to the grotto 
on the eve of Captain Nemo’s death. During their 
three days with the dying captain they read excerpts 
from his diary, which fill the body of the poem. 


The Shores of Darkness. By DEMETRIOS CAPETANA- 
kis. Devin-Adair. Pp. 183. $2.75. 


A collection of critical essays and poetry by a 
young Greek poet discovered by John Lehmann and 
Edith Sitwell. The volume includes a few transla- 
tions from other Greek authors, a biographical 
study, and an essay by Edith Sitwell. The poet died 
at thirty-two. 


When Falcon from the Wrist and Other Poems. By 
RutTH SHARPE. Greenberg. Pp. 76. 
$2.50. 

A few short, musical poems, with beautiful illus- 
trations from original paintings complementing the 
tapestry effect. 


Dialogue with an Angel. By StstER MARY JEREMY. 
Devin-Adair. $2.00. 


Thomas Merton, author of Seven Storey Moun- 
tain, says, ‘“‘This volume of verse is, I think one of 
the best that has come from the pen of any Catholic 
poet in America. Sensitive, individual, and strong.” 


The Small Sects in America. By Etmer T. CLARK. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $3.00. 


Revised and enlarged edition. Historical, theo- 
logical, and psychological background of thé amaz- 
ingly large number of small religious sects. Discus- 


_ sion of “‘The Sectarian Spirit and Characteristics” is 


of peculiar interest. 


Explorer of the Human Brain. The Life of Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. By Dorotny F. CANNON. 
Schuman. $4.00. 


A biography rich in human interest and spiritual 
implications of Spain’s most distinguished scientist, 
who in his boyhood was a torment to parents and 
teachers. 


Pennsylvania: Songs and Legends. Edited by GEORGE 
Korson. University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 
466. $5.00. 


Folklore brought to Pennsylvania by settlers 
predominantly English, German, and Scotch-Irish 
has been preserved and handed down to descendants 
with an ever growing repertory of superstitions, 
legends, tall tales, ballads, etc. Well organized, 
“planned and carried through with the functional 
view of folklore in mind.” Thirteen folklore author- 
ities contribute. Good paper and print. 


World Full of Strangers. By Davtpy ALMAN. Double- 
day. $3.00. 
Written with restraint; shocking, but convincing. 
A war triangle, a gir] and villain at home, a lover in 
the war. Decency set against corruption. 
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Our English Heritage. By Grratp W. JOHNSON. 
(“Peoples of America Series,” Vol V; edited by 
Louis Apamic.) Lippincott. $3.50. 


England’s contribution to American life. The 
author classifies the people who first came to Amer- 
ica as “‘Expendables,” “‘Indispensables,” ‘““The Gen- 
tlemen of Quality”; he discusses such institutions as 
language, law, faith, arts, sciences, philosophy. 
Colorful, well organized, skilfully told. 


The story of Maps. By Luoyp Brown. Little, Brown. 
$7.50. 

“This is the story of maps: the men who made 
them and the methods they employed, what can be 
found on them and the devious ways by which the 
information for their compilation was obtained.” Of 
broad scope (it covers about 5,000 years): the per- 
sonalities and nations involved in mapping the 
world, scientific processes, research, intrigue, his- 
tory, politics, exploitation, etc. Interesting illus- 
trations. 


Redwood Country: The Lava Region and the Redwoods. 
By ALRED Powers. Duell. $3.50. 


The history and folklore of the redwood coun- 
try and the lava region of California, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Oregon. An “American Folkways” book. 


The Eagle in the Egg. By Ottver LAFarce. Hough- 
ton. $3.50. 


The story of the coming-of-age of military air 
transport, which has produced the Berlin airlift. The 
author was historical officer of the Air Transport 
Command and logged 80,000 miles as a passenger 
during his military career. He stresses the impor- 
tance of air transporation in our national defense 
and gives special praise to the courage and ability 
of the ATC. 


Goethe the Poet. By Kart Vretor. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $5.00. 


The author assumes that “lovers of poetry in the 
English speaking world may welcome a book of in- 
terpretation and of criticism” when it is also about 
Goethe. He doubts that the celebration of Goethe’s 
birth will emphasize that importance as a thinker 
and poet to which history proves him entitled. 
Hence this book. 


A Commentary on Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.” By D. J. En- 
RIGHT. New Directions. Pp. 158. $1.50. 


First published in British Scrutiny. The interpre- 
tation is based on the wager between the Lord and 
Mephistopheles in the “Prologue in Heaven’”—that 
Mephistopheles could not destroy Faust’s moral 
sense. No character is to be regarded as the author’s 
mouthpiece. The Lord wins, in spite of Faust’s weak- 
ness and errors. The reader of the Commentary is 
impelled to reread the play. 


Writing for Love or Money. Edited by NORMAN 
Cousmns. Pp. 278. $3.50. 


The editor of the Saturday Review of Literature 
here assembles thirty-five essays or excerpts about 
writing, one from each of thirty-five established 
authors, many of them of first rank. Some are serious 
and illuminating, some humorous, and a few negli- 
gible. The contributions cover almost every aspect 
of how to write and how it feels to write. 


History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. By ALBERT 
Epwarp Barley and CHARLES Foster KENT. 
Rev. ed. Scribner. $3.20. 


First published in 1935 and revised in 1948, this 
book is primarily historical, though geography con- 
stantly enters in. It gives only four pages to the 
Zionist ‘‘hopes.”” Accounts of modern excavations in 
Palestine are the most interesting parts of the book. 


Semiprofessional 


The Golden Nightingale: Essays on Some Principles of 
Poetry in the Lyrics of William Butler Yeats. By 
Donatp A. STAUFFER. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Yeats, who wrote ‘‘the greatest poems of our life- 
time,” felt that science and formal] reasoning fail to 
revea] ultimate truth, and therefore he deliberately 
cultivated mysticism and vision. To some extent he 
wore a mask. The poetic symbol comes unbidden 
into the mind and grows slowly. Image and meaning 
are inseparable, and the more perfect the symbol, the 
less analyzable it is From considerations such as 
these the critic goes on to dea] with ‘‘The Reading of 
a Poem,” “The Purpose of Poetry,” and ‘The 
Progress of a Poet.” 


Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry. By WILLIAM 
Van O’Connor. University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. 278. $4.00 


A weighty book, the first major effort of one of 
the younger New Critics. With considerable learning 
and no little insight O’Connor demands complexity, 
tension, intensity, and the other virtues of the New 
Poetry. He displays neither critical doubts nor 
much appreciation of living poets who are not 
“‘modern.” 


Image and Idea. By Putte Rauv. New Directions. 
$3.00. 


Fourteen critica] essays on prose writers or their 
work—Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Henry 
James, Kafka, Mrs. Woolf, Henry Miller, Koestler, 
DeVoto. Rahv, now strongly anti-Communist, in- 
clines to sententious openings and sweeping state- 
ments that are frequently acute. His division of all 
American writers into “palefaces” (sophisticated in- 
tellectuals) and ‘‘redskins” (impulsive and immedi- 
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ate realists) is an example of the insight and the 
exaggeration. 


Freedom and Renaissance. By HARDIN CRAIG. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


Six essays on contemporary life, several of them 
based on addresses, by the famous Renaissance 
scholar. The most telling is the address first de- 
livered, ‘‘A North Carolina Renaissance,” which 
urges that under present conditions earnest applica- 
tion by college students and faculty would produce 
something comparable to the Renaissance. Some of 
the other essays argue against centralization of 
power, in our government or elsewhere. The last 
chapter declares that the individual needs to be, and 
society needs to have him, broadly educated, know- 
ing more about more fields of knowledge than the 
typical scholar of today. 


The Art of Readable Writing. By Rupotpn FLEscu. 
Harper. Pp. 237. $3.00. 


The author of The Art of Plain Talk continues 
his good advice. Most of his ideas are, of course, 
familiar to good teachers of English, but he writes 
readably and convincingly. He prints two exceed- 
ingly simple scales for measuring the interest and the 
simplicity of writing. If supplemented by a hand- 
book, this would be a good text for freshman 
English. 


National Poetry Anthology. National Poetry Asso- 
ciation (3210-G Selby Ave., Los Angeles 34). 


All 460 contributors are teachers! To each poet 
one page, on which his poem and some details of 


education and vocation are printed by offset from 
typed copy. The editor(s) chose from 6,200 manu- 
scripts. The book parallels the annua] anthology of 
high-school poetry issued from the same address, and 
Secretary Dennis hopes that it, too, may become an 
unnual issue. Edition limited to 1,500 copies. 


A Manual of Pronunciation. By Morriss H. 
NEEDLEMAN. Barnes & Noble. $4.00. 


Fifty pages of prefatory matter, including a 
“‘Guide to Pronunciation,” and a pronouncing dic- 
tionary of 5,800 words, chiefly from Thorndike’s 
‘“‘most common twenty thousand but often mis- 
pronounced.” Each pronunciation is indicated in 
three ways: (1) respelling (the U.S. Army way) 
(2) diacritical marks, and (3) phonetic symbols. 
British or regional variants appear on separate lines. 


Philosophy in Literature. By Juttan L. Ross. 
Syracuse University Press. Pp. 286. $3.00. 


The content of a course the author gives in the 
English department of Allegheny College. A clear 
and readable summary of the central doctrines of the 
chief schools of philosophy, with interesting dis- 
cussion of literary works illustrative of, or influenced 
by, these doctrines. 


Language and the Law: The Semantics of Forensic 
English. By Freperick A. PHILBRICK. Macmil- 
lan. $3.75. 

Valuable to laymen chiefly for its illustrations of 
semantics. The first half of the book is a statement of 
principles of persuasive public speech; the second 
half consists of four ‘‘cases.” 


Purely Professional 


The Teaching of English in Wisconsin. By 
Rosert C. Pootey and Rosert L. Wi- 
LIAMS. University of Wisconsin Press. Pp. 
196. $3.75. 

The survey of English instruction in 
Wisconsin by Pooley and Williams has sig- 
nificance for teachers of English everywhere. 
In addition to presenting a picture of prac- 
tice at the time the study was made (1944- 
45), the report provides a very helpful maa- 
ual of methods. This review deals with the 
portions of the book which relate to the 
teaching of English on the secondary level. 

The authors made an extensive study 
through questionnaire and classroom visita- 
tion for these purposes: (1) 0 analyze the 
English curriculum; (2) to determine the 
status of individual branches of the teaching 


of English: grammar, usage, oral and writ- 
ten English, literature; (3) to ascertain the 
professional preparation, experience, and 
competence of teachers; and (4) to deter- 
mine the teaching materials being used— 
texts, references, periodicals, book collec- 
tions. 

The seventy-five tables in the books play 
a major part in presenting current practice 
in Wisconsin schools. Even more valuable to 
the classroom teacher are the summaries at 
the close of chapters and the “‘recommenda- 
tions for high schools” in the concluding 
chapter, since they point out good teaching 
practice in contrast to poor. 

An interesting feature of the book is the 
contrast brought out between rural and city 
schools. According to the authors, rural 
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high schools, compared with city high 
schools, employ teachers with less training, 
pay lower salaries, provide meager equip- 
ment and fewer supplementary books. Ru- 
ral teachers spend more time on grammar, 
technicalities, and unmotivated drill, and 
less time on literature. They stick more 
closely to textbooks. They employ the inten- 
sive approach to literary study to a greater 
degree than do city teachers, though in this 
matter the practice of city schools is far 
from optimum. 

Perhaps the portions of the book most 
challenging to teachers relate to practices in 
teaching literature. Not only do the authors 
champion wide reading as opposed to the 
intensive teaching of literature; they believe 
that the materials of instruction should be 
within the comprehension and interest range 
of the students. The following illustrates 
their forthright position: 


It is better for the whole class to discuss 
Robert W. Service intelligently than to discuss 
Sir Walter Scott unintelligently, and the teacher 
should feel free to shift from The Lady of the 
Lake to “The Shooting of Dan McGrew” 
if all the class gets from the former is a dis- 
taste for poetry. The teacher should stop 
immediately any discussion which has lost in- 
terest for the group. Individual reading is far 
more fruitful than pointless discussion, and 
much bad teaching would be avoided if this were 
always recognized. 

GEORGE W. NORVELL 


STATE EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 
ALBANY 


Our Teachers Mold Our Nation’s Future. By GERAL- 
DINE SALTZBERG. Macmillan. Pp. 189. $2.25. 


Here the head of a high-school English depart- 
ment addresses other teachers on the development of 
students’ personal qualities. The advice is based on 
experience and illustrated by numerous “‘case his- 
tories.” The teaching of subject matter or skills 
appears incidentally but is not the topic of the book. 


Youth—Key to America’s Future. By M. M. CHAM- 
BERS and ELarNne Exton. American Council on 
Education. Pp. 117. $2.00. 


This annotated bibliography was prepared under 
the auspices of the Committee on Youth Problems. 
It attempts to cover publications in 1943-48 about 


the problems and prospects. The annotations are 
fairly full, about three items to the page. 


Clinical Studies in Reading. I. By the STAFF OF THE 
READING CLINICS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
caco. (“Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs,” No. 68.) University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. 172. Paper, $3.50. 


Reports of remedial practices at the elementary, 
high-school, and college levels in the University of 
Chicago reading clinics; a research study on ‘‘Visual 
Efficiency and Reading”; and two chapters on 
emotional disturbances which interfere with read- 
ing and some ways of dealing with them. The 
Appendix presents annotated lists of diagnostic 
tests and equipment and of remedial reading ma- 
terials and equipment. 


The Teacher’s Technique. By CHARLES ELMER 
Hot ey. Garrard Press, Champaign, Pp. 360. 
$3.00. 


A text for methods courses or a manual for new 
teachers, especially those with little or no training in 
procedures. Originally published in 1922, it has been 
rewritten with some change in point of view. The 
author believes in working toward the pupil-centered, 
community-centered school but thinks much teach- 
er-dominated procedure necessary today. 


English, Grades 9-1ro and Grades 11-12. (‘‘Com- 
munication Series” of the Iowa Secondary 
School Cooperative Curriculum.) State of Iowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa. (Address Jessie M. Parker, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.) Pp. 428 
and 311. Paper. 


Rather detailed suggestion of activities, mate- 
rials, and even teacher procedures, as well as out- 
comes. In Grades 9 and 1o the ‘‘English” units are 
topical, with expressional skills outlined but read- 
ings (chiefly literary) abundant and supplying the 
meat. Here speech is outlined in separate units, but 
these are intended to run parallel to and correlate 
with the topical ones. The eleventh grade is devoted 
to a topical study of American literature and the 
twelfth toa chronological study of English literature. 


Reading in the High School and College. (Forty- 
seventh Yearbook, Part II, of the National 
Society for the Study of Education.) University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 318. Paper, $2.75. 


The work of a well-qualified committee, includ- 
ing William S. Gray, chairman, Paul A. Witty, Dora 
V. Smith, Ruth Strang, Henry C. Meckel, Harold A. 
Anderson, and others. It discusses the whole reading 
program—the developmental aspects, including 
reading the subject-matter fields; and remedial 
work, both discovering needs and ministering to 
them. 
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Pamphlets 


Education for the Preservation of Democracy. (A Re- 
port of the 13th Educational Conference, October 
28 and 29, 1948, held under the auspices of the 
Educational Records Bureau and the American 
Council on Education.) American Council on 
Education. Pp. 112. 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Revised Edi- 
tion. American Council on Education. Pp. 114. 
$1.25. 


This already popular pamphlet has been im- 
proved by the addition of 150 titles (chiefly of new 
books) and a refocusing of chapter iii, which is now 
“Community Contrasts.” It deals with personal, 
family, and community-life problems. 


What Is Democracy? America’s Schools Are Writing 
the Definition. United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 40. 


Made up of offset reprints of a number of news 
stories about schools from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


American Education and International Tensions. 
Educational] Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 54. $0.25. 


What our schools can do, in view of constant 
technological advances and the acute conflict of 
democratic and totalitarian ideologies, to insure 
peace on tolerable terms. Four pages for the class- 
room teacher! 


Planning Films for Schools. By Mark A. Mav. (Fi- 
nal Report of the Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures.) American Council on Education. Pp. 32. 
$0.50. 


The task of the Commission, which was financed 
by a grant from the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America to the American Council on 
Education, was to survey the motion-picture needs 
of schools and to develop a series of educational 
specifications for the films needed. 


Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children. By JoSETTE 
FRANK. (“Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 148.) 
Public Affairs Committee (22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York 16). Pp. 32. $0.20. 


Presents a moderate view, distinguishing— 
somewhat as in all books and magazines—between 
the harmless or good productions in all three me- 
diums and the evil. 


Ethics for Teachers: The NEA Code. By THEODORE 
D. Martin. (Personal Growth Leaflet 135.) Na- 


tional Education Association. Twenty-five copies 
for $0.25, cash with order. 


How To Reach Your Public: A Handbook for the 
Publicity Chairman. By AILEEN PELLETIER 
Winxopp. Winkopp Associates (359 High Street, 
Closter, N.J.). Pp. 33. $1.00. 


Some advice, and even more examples of club and 
school news stories of various topics written as Mrs. 
Winkopp thinks they should be. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 1945-46. By 
Davip T. Brose. (Chapter i of the Biennial 
Survey of Education.) U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 40. $0.15. 


Tables of enrolments, graduates, teachers, fi- 
nances, in schools of various sorts and colleges. A 
minimum of explanatory text. 


State Councils on Teacher Education. Edited by L. D. 
Haskew. American Council on Education. Pp. 
71. 


Some states have councils or commissions con- 
sisting of representatives of the state education de- 
partments, the state teachers’ associations, the col- 
leges, and interested organizations of laymen to work 
for more and better teacher education. 


Three Units for Ninth-Crade English. Phoenix 
Union High Schools and Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Address E. W. Montgomery, 
Superintendent.) Mimeo. A limited supply free 
upon request. 


The units are (1) ‘‘Family Life,” (2) “Careers,” 
and (3) ‘‘The world of Nature.” Under each topic: 
“reading for everybody” (class assignments) and 
“reading for some” (individual). Also, for each unit, 
a book list on three levels of difficulty. 


Hamlet in Prose. By ENGuisH Crass 7H ’50. Long 
Island City High School, New York. (Address 
Joseph Mersand, English Department.) Limited 
supply free. 


Norman Weissman’s eleventh-grade class divided 
into committees for the five acts and produced a 
twentieth-century-prose version of Hamlet. In spite 
of some typographical slips, they doubtless helped 
one another read the play intelligently. 


Syllabus in Literature, Term I. Long Island City 
High School, New York. 


Available like the Hamlet. 
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Ti caching Materials 
Textbooks 


Pleasure in Literature. By EGBERT W. NIE- 
MAN and GeorcE E. Satt. Harcourt. Pp. 


634. $3.75 


The “Living Literature” series, including 
People in Literature, America through Lit- 
erature, and The World through Literature, is 
completed with the latest anthology to be 
added by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Pleasure in Literature, planned for ninth- 
grade readers. The editors, Nieman and Salt, 
give evidence, through the selections which 
they have included, not only of their under- 
standing of the kinds of experiences which 
have an appeal for ninth-grade boys and 
girls, but also of their skill in accomplishing 
the main objective of the book as it is ex- 
pressed in the Preface: They aim, primarily, 
to expand the ninth-grader’s reading experi- 
ence by widely expanding his reading in 
many directions. The mystery and adven- 
ture stories, the biographical sketches, the 
humorous selections, the scientific readings, 
the stories about careers, and, perhaps most 
important of all, the stories about teen- 
agers themselves, have all been selected with 
meticulous attention to emotional appeal, 
to literary value, and to variety of types and 
subjects. It would be difficult for the aver- 
age boy or girl in the last year of junior high 
to resist the suspense of Leiningen’s struggle 
to outwit the omnivorous ants, in the open- 
ing story by Carl Stephenson, or to fail to 
respond to the perseverence of American 
aviators in their attempts to escape from the 
closely guarded prison camp to which they 
were confined after being shot down over 
Germany. Many will turn with avidity to 
the stories of the famous detectives, Father 
Brown and Ellery Queen, and will probably 
be stimulated or inspired to go further with 
this type of reading. Even the well-chosen 
biographical selections or stories about ca- 
reers introduce the readers to excit ng ad- 
ventures, worth-while individuals, and new 
worlds of ideas that widen the reader’s 


vicarious experiences almost immeasurably. 

In addition to widening the experiences of 
the readers, the selections will do much to 
develop their tastes in reading. The thought- 
ful introductions to the various units, as 
well as the questions and study aids that are 
included, emphasize or point up the real 
value of the types of literature being intro- 
duced or the outstanding qualities of the 
characters it presents in a way that pro- 
motes both intellectualandemotional growth. 


Fascinating as are the contents of th’s 
six-hundred-page anthology, the volume will 
really win friends among the teachers be- 
cause of its organization and teaching aids. 
The Table of Contents shows the attention 
of the editors to the experience approach to 
literary material, which has proved so suc- 
cessful with young readers. It takes a rather 
careful examination, however, for the teach- 
er who contemplates using this text to ap- 
preciate all that the editors have done to 
enhance its value for ninth-graders. The pro- 
gram of word study and vocabulary-build- 
ing, the attention given to the development 
of reading skills, the many composition 
suggestions, the excellent lists of supplemen- 
tary books and stories, have much value for 
teachers. The “previews” of full-length 
stories and the stimulating “interchapters” 
that are not a part of any unit but serve asa 
stimulus to all add to the appeal for student 
readers. 

Even though Pleasure in Literature has 
much that will recommend it to teachers 
who are concerned with the problem of sup- 
plying ninth-graders with stimulating read- 
ing material, there are certain inescapable 
limitations in so far as its general value is 
concerned. First, there is the limitation im- 
posed by the size and weight of the book 
itself. In their efforts to expand the reading 
of young boys and girls widely, the editors 
have had to supply a quantity of material 
that, despite careful selection of paper and 
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utilization of space, has necessitated a vol- 
ume of too many pages for adolescents to 
accept graciously and willingly. Second, the 
question of the readability of the book for 
ninth-graders imposes a serious problem. It 
is true that much has been done to aid the 
students with their vocabulary difficulties, 
but a careful study of the contents will re- 
veal a complexity of ideas and an adult 
vocabulary that will confound many ninth- 
grade pupils. The average adolescent whose 
reading interest has matured so much more 
rapidly than his skill in reading will remain 
a problem to the junior high school teacher, 
despite the efforts of Egbert W. Nieman and 
George E. Salt in this interesting anthology. 


HELEN L. CHAMBERS 


SUPERVISOR’S OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A NINTH-GRADE TEXT 


The authors of Steps to Language Power'* 
have prepared a text designed to promote 
growth of ninth-graders in communication 
skills through their study and writing of 
sentences ranging from the simplest to the 
more complex. Excellent model sentences 
from the writings of well-known authors fill 
the book. These establish patterns which the 
pupils are to imitate in writing their own 
sentences. The authors intend this study of 
model sentences to improve basic skills in 
reading and speaking as well as writing, 
much space being devoted to improving 
speed and comprehension in reading and to 
providing experiences in various phases of 
speech. 

The instruction in grammar and usage is 
casual, the authors obviously wishing to 
avoid being “formal.” Since there is a wide 
range in the degree of mastery of all phases 


* Ethel G. Ward, Evan Lodge, Mildred Finch, 
Steps to Language Power. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1949. 


of English by ninth-graders in different com- 
munities and even within the same school, 
one wonders how practical it is to offer such 
meager instructional materials. Even the 
final chapter which gives “a more formal 
presentation of grammatical matter” in- 
cludes only the briefest of explanations. In 
describing the uses of nouns, for instance, 
only illustrative sentences are given, the pu- 
pils being expected to draw their own con- 
clusions. The authors evidently presuppose 
that ninth-graders, though varying greatly 
in maturity and mastery of sentence sense, 
will have a uniformly good basic foundation 
in functional grammar and usage. Thus, drill 
sentences as such do not appear; instead, the 
pupils are directed to write their own sen- 
tences, following prescribed “patterns,” 
such as “Write five original sentences using 
noun clauses as the object of the following 
transitive verbs.” This will, of course, neces- 
sitate the correction by the teacher of each 
pupil’s sentences, for these individual exer- 
cises do not permit the time-saving exchange 
of papers and correction by the class. Since 
the emphasis is largely upon the literary 
quality of sentences, the elimination of com- 
mon errors from the written and spoken 
English of the pupils receives less emphasis 
than in the usual text. 

The chapters on “Oral Reading,” “Un- 
derstanding Poetry,” and “You’re on the 
Air” provide interesting materials. Par- 
ticularly good are the topics for group dis- 
cussions. The cartoons are clever, and the 
format is attractive. One wishes, however, 
that the teaching devices in the basic skills 
were more practical in meeting the needs of 
pupils of average ability. Certainly, the 
teacher using Steps to Language Power will 
need to supply much supplementary instruc- 
tion. 

RutH M. BaRNs 


ScHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Watch That Quotation. By J. PAut LEONARD, 
collaborator. Coronet Instructional 


Watch That Quotation should prove very 


effective in teaching junior high school stu- 


Films. One reel. Black and white. With dents to be accurate in quoting others. 


sound. $45. 


Three young people have a problem to 
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solve: they would like to have the school 
playground open on Saturdays. Each one 
consults an authority on the subject and dis- 
covers that a quotation must be accurate to 
be effective. The students’ information in 
accurate form helps in the solution of the 
problem. 

The acting in the film is somewhat ama- 
teurish, but the sound is good and the basic 
idea is presented clearly. 

Harpy R. FINcH 


GREENWICH (CONN.) HiGH SCHOOL 


Twentieth Century Poetry in English: Con- 
temporary Recordings of the Poets Read- 
ing Their Own Poems Selected and Arranged 
by the Consultants in Poetry in English at 
The Library of Congress and Issued under 
a Grant from the Bollingen Foundation, 
Album IV: by Cartos 
LIAMS, ROBERT PENN WARREN, E. E. 
CumMINGS, ROBINSON JEFFERS, and 
THEODORE SPENCER; Album V: by JoHNn 
CrRowE Ransom, WILLIAM MEREDITH, 
Yvor WInTERS, RANDALL JARRELL, and 
Kart Suaptro. The Library of Congress 
Recording Laboratory, Washington 25, 
D.C. $8.25 each plus packing and postage 
charges. 


As one is probably entitled to expect, the 
Library of Congress recordings of Twentieth 
Century Poets in English are technically a 
high achievement. Made of unbreakable 
vinylite, the records are light and easily 
handled and provide reproductions that are 
quiet and true. About the only disadvantage 
of this plastic material, when compared with 
shellac, is an occasional delicate click result- 
ing from the release of static electricity; for 
most listeners, however, this is too faint to 
be disturbing. 

Each album contains five records, with 
each record devoted to a single poet. For 
every record there is an accompanying 
printed sheet bearing a brief autobiograph- 
ical note and the text of the poems read. 
With only a few exceptions, the selections 


are intelligible at first hearing and are justly 
representative of their respective authors. 


In general, the poets offer their own lines 
with a sincerity sure to gratify that teacher 
who wants his students to comprehend, 
first of all, that poetry is an unaffected, if 
sedulously artful, human statement. Of 
course he may wish, especially before a 
speech class, to designate certain idiosyn- 
crasies of reading, some of which detract 
from the immediate effectiveness of the 
poems. Ransom overdoes his sibilants (did 
the engineer place him too close to the 
microphone?), so that his exquisite “Bells 
for John Whitesides’ Daughter” is impaired 
by hisses. Jeffers reads with a patient, lazy- 
lipped weariness—perhaps partly an after- 
effect of the nearly fatal illness he suffered 
last year—so that certain words are blurred. 
Yet this slight technical ineptitude seems, in 
“Oh, Lovely Rock,” unexpectedly to con- 
summate a blending of compassion with 
strength that is present in most of Jeffers’ 
writings, though too many critics have 
missed it. When Jarrell made his recording, 
he may have suffered somewhat from “mike- 
fright”; he presents his lines with an almost 
tearful, distracting jerkiness. Somewhat 
similarly, Meredith sounds strangely dis- 
pirited. On the other hand, a very impres- 
sive reader is Winters, whose “John Sutter” 
and “The California Oaks” come forth deep- 
voiced and chantlike and carry that partic- 
ular emotional tension that distinguishes 
poetry from mere language. Warren and 
Shapiro pronounce their selections thought- 
fully and strongly, if not with the appealing 
gusto of Williams and Cummings; and one 
can be especially grateful that the clear 
voice of Theodore Spencer is heard here as 
inadvertent memorial to a poet who died too 
soon. All in all, both teacher and student, as 
well as the person who simply likes contem- 
porary poetry, may be assured that these 
fourth and fifth albums are a rewarding 
investment. 

ROBERT HUME 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


SUFFICIENT 
put NOT TIRESOME 


The Cumulative Reading Record shows: 
what the student has read, how he liked it, 
and whether he got the right main impres- 
sion. Five minutes per book for student re- 


cording; two minutes for your checking. 


CONVENIENT 
put NOT EXPENSIVE 


You see a student’s reports all at once, 
and look over the folders of a whole class 
in a period. You see who needs stim- 
ulation or guidance. The student cost is 


four pennies—less than he pays for a coke. 
Get a free sample! 
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Every American should 
read these stirring books 


* Educational editions 
for class use 


‘MY ANTONIA 
By WILLA CATHER 


Now available in an inexpensive, educational edition, My Antonia has 
been redesigned, reset, and illustrated by attractive line drawings. 


Professor Walter Havighurst’s enlightening introduction for students 
provides an excellent biography of Willa Cather and also establishes 
the mood of this outstanding American classic of pioneer days in 
Nebraska. 

Dr. Bertha Handlan’s study aids furnish valuable material for considera- 
tion of the novel as a whole and also specific questions on the various 
parts, vocabulary drill, and reading lists. 


‘JOHNNY TREMAIN 
By ESTHER FORBES 


To read this story of a young silversmith’s apprentice is to live for a 
while the most exciting years of our country’s history, to have a true 
understanding of the people of the Revolution. The educational edition 
includes a special introduction by Esther Forbes and also useful study 
equipment prepared by Ruth M. Stauffer. . 


Beautifully illustrated by Lynd Ward, Johnny Tremain was awarded 
the John Newbery Medal. 


You are cordially invited to visit our booth at 
the 39th meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Buffalo, November 24-26. 
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WHY NOT DECIDE RIGHT NOW? 
MAIL YOUR REQUEST IMMEDIATELY! 


1949 
39th ANNUAL MEETING 


NATIONAL COUNCIL of 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


HOTEL STATLER 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 TO SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


A NATIONAL GATHERING: inquiries for reservations had come (July 31) from 25 
states, the District, and Canada. At Chicago in 1948 every state was represented. 


AN AWAKENING PROGRAM: “English for Every Student” 
Thursday: Directors’ meetings, Reception, General Opening Session 
Friday: A.M. “Our responsibilities” (3 sections) 
Book luncheon 
P.M. “Our resources” (7 sections) THEN “Our problems” (10 sections) 

Annual banquet 

Saturday: Three large sections: college, secondary, elementary. 
Annual luncheon 


A CONVENIENT MEETING PLACE: before and after the Council, visits to Niagara 
Falls, Thursday, and Saturday afternoon; to Canadian and American Schools, Nov. 
23 and 28, earlier or later. Commercial exhibits limited to professional materials. 


RESERVATIONS: As no hotel can assign all its rooms under modern conditions, do 
not send a request directly to the hotel. If you apply immediately, you can still 
choose your reservation. Fill out fully the blank printed below, and mail it 
now, to secure full information. 


(CUT ALONG DOTTED LINES) 


INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
Miss C. Esther Hepinstall 
Kenmore Senior High School 
Kenmore 17, New York 


Please mail me a statement of hotel rates, map showing locations of hotels, and the 
blank, “APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS.” 
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Tuo eacentionally COMPLETE aad THOROUGH 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 


By J. C. Tressler and Maurice C. Lipman 


A basal text for Business English classes in the eleventh to fourteenth grades; a hand- 
book for transcription courses or for business employees on the job. Instructions, illus- 
trations, examples, and drill prepare for writing and speaking in a great variety of 
business situations. The text concentrates on word study and vocabulary building; 
provides 8 skillfully spaced diagnostic and remedial tests; offers interesting, practical 
activities to develop skills. Abundant material for a year’s study, but flexible organiza- 
tion makes the book equally usable for a half-year course. Illustrated. 546 pages. 


JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL PAPER 


THIRD EDITION 
By DeWitt C. Reddick 


This new text combines the practical with the theoretical aspects of journalism study, 
and gives cultural background together with professional training. Complete informa- 
tion on news and feature story writing, editorial writing, featurettes, sports writing, 
column writing, accurate opinion polling in the school, proofreading, and subscrip- 
tion campaigns. This edition features new developments in typography, heads, and 
make-up in high school journalism. Selected bibliography. Illustrated. 429 pages. 
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